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PREFACE. 



The object of this little book is threefold. First, to 
convey lessons on the structure of the English lan- 
guage, in a more gradual and perhaps pleasanter 
manner than can be done by the study of the usual 
grammars (though these are necessary too), and per- 
haps in a manner better suited to the restless and 
volatile intelligences of children ; Secondly, to draw out 
and stimulate the reasoning faculties as exercised in the 
endeavour to follow an elaborate thought, elaborately 
expressed ; and, Thirdly, to serve as an introduction to 
some of those masterpieces of English thought and ex- 
pression, which alone, in the writer's opinion, can be the 
true foundation of any rational study of the English 
language. 

With regard to the method adopted to produce these 
results. Most of the following lessons have been used 
in a schoolroom, and prepared by a boy of ten or eleven 
years of age — ^four of them by a girl of fourteen. 
They were made simple to suit average intelligences, 
and at the same time have perhaps an air of elaborate- 
ness, caused probably by the manner in which they were 
intended to be studied. The teacher's method in the 
case of the younger child was as follows : — The whole 
piece was first dictated, mistakes noted, and any ques- 
tions, such as always occur to children of quick intelli- 
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gence, either answered or a future explanation promised. 
The pupil then further prepared his lesson by reading 
it over several times carefully to himself, looking out 
in a good dictionary the meaning of words he did not un- 
derstand, sometimes noting their derivations, and in his 
own imperfect and childish way thinhing out the mean- 
ing of the whole. The book was then brought to the 
teacher, who caused him to go over the whole again, re- 
quiring viva voce answers to the questions asked, by 
way of ascertaining what amount of care and pains had 
been bestowed, and a viva voce version of the meaning. 
The teacher then fully explained the lesson, and it was 
only after this preliminary instruction that the ques- 
tions in the text were set, to be answered fully and 
clearly, in writing. In the case of the older child the 
preliminary study and explanation from the teacher 
was omitted, but in these matters everyone will, of 
course, suit the method of instruction to the abilities 
and acquirements of the pupil. The biographies have 
been added to make the work more complete, and to 
create such an interest in the makers of our literature, 
as must always be produced by an intelligent study of 
what they have made. In no case were full particulars 
aimed at in these brief lives, the only object being to 
give the poet a " local habitation and a name " in the 
mind of the pupil, and some slight idea of the value and 
standing of the special piece of work he is called upon 
to study. 

. It will be seen that the questions asked, are often 
such as to draw out the pupil's idea of the meaning of 
a passage, to show him that there are difficulties, and 
to induce him to try and overcome them. The teacher 
will have much to do in this way, and will* often, in 
solving the difficulty, be able to show the learner that 
a little knowledge of syntax would have enabled him to 
solve it for himself. To none who believe that the 
cultivation of the reasoning and thinking faculties — the 
learning how to learn, in fact — is one of the first objects 
in education, can anything which tends this way be un- 
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important. And what better preparation for the severer 
studies in metaphysics and logic which may come in 
after years, can there be, than the opportunity for con- 
secutive thought which many .of the following exercises 
must present ? Perhaps, with this view of the case, it 
may not be out of place to remark, from the writer's 
own experience, that the child who in its small nursery 
and schoolroom afEairs showed least of the reasoning 
faculty, and power of judgment and comparison, was 
the one to whom these studies presented most diffi- 
culties. Surely, then, it must be a good thing for the 
child who is thus deficient to be made, at least in one 
study, to feel that it is incumbent on him, if he would 
succeed, to think, to reason, to judge, and to compare. 

In conclusion, the writer hopes that the pieces selected 
will speak for themselves. They have been chosen with 
care, either for narrative, sustained thought, historical 
or mythological interest, an older form of the language, 
natural description, or for the purpose of comparing 
styles. They are arranged chronologically, but as they 
are not intended to be taken in order, it may be as well 
to indicate roughly the mode of progression that might 
be observed. The lessons in Shakspere may with ad- 
vantage come first, then Milton, excluding the Christmas 
Ode, and the " Garden of Eden." Follow with Addison, 
Johnson and Pope, and then begin what may be looked 
upon as the different types of descriptive poetry with 
Thomson, proceeding with Cowper, G-oldsmith, and 
Milton's " Garden of Eden," ending with Wordsworth. 
Milton's Christmas Ode and Gray's " Bard," may come 
next, after which a return may be made to earlier 
forms with Lord Bacon's prose, proceeding to Spenser 
and Chaucer. The lesson on Keats as involving some 
ideas on Beauty and Taste, may retain its position as 
last in the book and the course. It must however be 
borne in mind that this is but a rough indication of a 
course of study, which every teacher must modify for 
himself. 

The writer does not vdsh to allude to any moral lesson 
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of which this study may be made the vehicle — that will 
be obvious to most, nor need there be any apology made 
for thus making Poetry the foundation of much school- 
room teaching. The writer, believing that a perfect 
store of wisdom, beauty, and the highest mental train- 
ing, is to be found in poetry, believes also that it can- 
not be too much or too early made the foundation of 
all study. If this be once allowed, surely English 
poetry, for the teaching of English, must be the best, 
the most fitting, and the most beautiful of lessons. 

Note. — The method of teaching contained in the fol- 
lowing lessons, had been in use as well as most of the 
exercises, before the writer had chanced to meet with 
Professor Hales' admirable " Longer English Poems," 
which has since been of great use in the compilation of 
the present work, as also that interesting work '' The 
English Poets," edited by Prof. Ward. 

It has not been thought necessary to supply a key to 
the questions — a little study beforehand will enable 
any teacher of average cultivation to answer them for 
himself. 

K. K. 

June 1th, 1882. 
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Lesson I. 

PEOLOGUE TO THE "CAl^TEEBUEY TALES."' 

By Geoffrey Chaxtceb. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

1. Chatjceb, the great father of English poetry, was 
bom, as nearly as can be determined, about the year 
1340, and was consequently living during the long and 
brilliant reign of Edward III. as well as the disastrous 
one of Eichard II. But little is known of his life be- 
yond the facts, that he appears to have been an indus- 
trious and trusted servant of the Court, that he was 
connected with the household of John of Gaunt, that 
he served in the army, on one occasion being taken 
prisoner in France, and went as King's Commissioner 
to Italy, dying in the year 1400. 

2. But though we can ascertain but few of the facts of 
Chaucer's life, we know, not only from history, but from 
his own poetry, what was the nature of the times in 
which he lived. His were the stirring days of the great 
victories of Cr^cy and Poitiers — ^the times when knight- 

^ It is not intended, though the Lessons are arranged chronolo- 
gically, that they are to be taken in order. The capabilities of the 
pnpil must decide this for the teacher. In most cases this first 
fesson would be taken Uut, or nearly so. 

B 
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hood was at its height, exemplified as it was in the 
chivalrous character of the Black Prince, when, though 
friars went about the country and pardons were bought 
and sold, Wickliffe had already preached and trans- 
lated the Bible, and parish clergy, as Chaucer himself 
describes in the " Canterbury Tales," were capable of 
being both hardworking and pious. 

3. But what makes the age of Chaucer still more 
memorable, is the fact that it was in his times that the 
English language was beginning, like the English 
people, to assert itself. Poetry was written in it, the 
Bible was translated into it, and Chaucer himself re- 
modelled and helped to fix its limits. Of course we 
must not expect to find the language of Chaucer iden- 
tical with that of our own day ; it presents two great 
difficulties to young students, the remains of an Anglo- 
8axon formation of words, participles, tenses, &c., and 
the difference of accent, &c., resulting firom the Norman 
French which had hitherto been the sole language of 
literature and the law, in England. But it is English, 
the vigorous expressive English in which since then all 
our masterpieces have been written, and not less Eng- 
lish in thought and manner than it is in form. 

4. Chaucer was essentially the first of our English 
poets. His earlier work was still French in form — 
mostly translations from the French ; and later, his 
journey to Italy made him acquainted with the Italian 
writers ; but his great work, the " Canterbury Tales," 
is as English in spirit as it is in language. A number 
of pilgrims going to Canterbury to do homage at the 
shrine of Thomas k Becket, agree to tell stories going 
and returning. The stories are all from French and 
Italian sources, tales of chivalry, of marvel, of love, of 
superstition, and of the coarse fun and ribaldry in- 
separable from those early times. But those who tell 
them are one and all types of the English people that 
were living at the time — knight and squire, humble 
country parson and student at Oxford, friars, nuns, 
millers, yeomen, a dainty lady abbess, and many more. 
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— all described with such vigour and accuracy, that we 
cannot doubt that the Prologue to the "Canterbury 
Tales/* in which these portraits occur, is the best pic- 
ture gallery we could have of the mass of the English 
people as they existed in the reign of Edward III. 

5. The portion we have selected for study is the 
opening to this Prologue. It contains a description of 
the knight of the period, then a real personage to be 
met with any day, not, as we think of him-, a mere 
mythical hero, and is written in the heroic couplet with 
which we have since become so familiar. But due at- 
tention must be paid to the French accentuation and 
pronunciation, and the Anglo-Saxon prefixes, participles, 
and formations generally, before it can be read with as 
much ease and pleasure as modem verse of the same 
description. A few broad rules we will here give in aid 
of the student, — a glossary of the more difficult words 
will be found at the end of the extract. 

L The infinitive of verbs often ends in -ew, as maken 
to make, goon to go. The 3rd pers. plur. of verbs in the 
present tense often has a similar termination. 

ii. I is a prefix sometimes used to denote the parti- 
ciples of verbs ^ i-ronne, i-ronnen, for run, part, of the 
verb to run. 

iii. Personal pronouns. For her we have Mr, hire, 
here ; for U, hit ; for theirs, here, her, hir ; for them, hem ; 
for you, yow, 

iv. The verb to know is often expressed by ccm, of 
which the participle is couthe or Icouthe. 

V. The comparative degree is sometimes formed by 
re. For far, farther, we have fer, ferre, 

6. Chaucer was, according to his own account, for he 
figures in the Prologue along with the other pilgrims, 
somewhat corpulent, with a grave aspect, and eyes 
usually bent on the ground. He loved books and na- 
ture, and was shy and silent, but a great observer, and 
full of sly humour. The portraits given of him show a 
sweet, quaint, knightly countenance, and his works 
prove him to have been fond of pleasure as of study. 
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open to all gentle influences, and as tolerant of all 
forms of human nature as he was keen in noting 
abuses, and kindly and humorous in their exposure. 
As the father of our English poetry, the forerunner of 
so much that is noble, sweet, and sublime, he cannot 
bfe too much revered, and the trouble we must take to 
read his " pure English undefiled " will be well repaid 
in the end. 

THE PROLOGUE. 

Whan that Aprille with his schowres swoote 1 

The drought of Marche, hath perced to the roote. 

And bathed every veyne, in swich liconr, 

Of which vertue engendred is the flour ; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breethe 5 

Enspired hath in every holte and heethe 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 

Hath in the Eam his halfe cours i-ronne. 

And smale f owles maken melodic, 

That slepen all th€ night with open eye, 10 

So priken hem nature in here corages : — 

Thanne longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 

And palmers for to seeken straunge strondes 

To feme halwes, kouthe in sondry londes ; 

And specially, from every schires ende 15 

Of Engelond to Caunterbury they wende, ' 

The holy blissful martir for to seeke 

That hem hath holpen whan that they were seeke. 

Byfel that in that sesoun on a day 

In Southwerk at the Tabard, as I lay 20 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Caunterbury with ful devout corage 

At night was come into that hostelrie 
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Wei nyne and twenty in a compainje 

Of sondry folk, by aventnre i-falle 25 

In f elawschipe, and pilgryms were thei alle. 

That toward Cannterbury wolden ryde ; 

The chambres and the stables weren wyde, 

And wel we weren esed atte beste. 

And schortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 30 

So hadde I spoken with hem everychon, 

That I was of here felawschipe anon, 

And made forward erly for to rise, 

To take our way ther as I yow devyse. 

But natheles whil I have tyme and space, 35 

Or that I f orther in this tale pace. 

Me thinketh it accordannt to resoun 

To telle yow al the condicioun 

Of eche of hem, so as it semede me, 

And whiche they weren and of what degre ; 40 

And eek in what array that they were inne : 

And at a knight than wol I first bygynne. 

A knight ther was, and that a worthy man. 

That from the tyme that he first bigan 

To ryden out, he lovede chyvalrye 45 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisie. 

Full worthi was he in his lordes werre. 

And therto had he riden, noman ferre. 

As well in Gristendom as in hethenesse, 

And evere honoured for his worthinesse. 50 

At AHsaundre he was whan it was wonne, 

Ful ofte tyme he had the bord bygonne 

Aboven alle naciouns in Fruce. 

In Lettowe hadde he reysed and in Buce, 

No cristen man so ofte of his degre. 55 
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In Gemade atte siege hadde he be 

Of Algesir, and riden in Belmarie. 

At Lieys was he and at Satalie, 

"Whan they were wonne ; and in the Greete see, 

At many a noble arive hadde he be, 60 

At mortal batailles hadde he ben fiftene, 

And f onghten for oure feith at Tramassene 

In lystes thriea, and ay slayn Mb f oo. 

This ilke worthi knight hadde bene also 

Somtyme with the lord of Palatye, 65 

Ageyn another hethen in Tnrkye : 

And everemore he hadde a soyereyn prys. 

And though that he was worthi he was wya 

And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 

He nevere yit no vileinye ne sayde 70 

In al his lyf unto no manor wight. 

He was a Terray perfight gentil knight. 

But for to tellen you of his array, 

His hors was good, but he ne was nought gay. 

Of fustyan he werede a gepoun 75 

All bysmotered with his habei^oun. 

For he was late ycome from his viage 

And wente for to doon his pilgrimage. 



GLOSSARY. 



atte, at the. 

anon, at once. 

Alisaundre, In Egypt. 

Algesir, Moorish city. 

arive, arriyal of troops. 

bord, tournament. 

Belmarie, Moorish kingdom in 

Africa, 
bysmotered, spotted. 



feme, ancient, 
ferre, further. 
Grernade, Granada. 
Greete Sea, the part of the Medi- 
terranean washing Palestine, 
gepoune, short cassock, 
haiwes, saints, 
habergeon, coat of mail, 
ilke, same. 
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Lettowe, Lithuania. , schowres, showers. 



Liejs, In Armenia. 

natheles, nevertheless. 

Fruce, Prussia. 

Palatje, Falathia in Anatolia. 

reysed, to make a military attack. 

Ruce, Russia. 

seeke, sick. 



swoote, sweet, 
swich, such. 
Satalie, Attalia. 

Tramassene, Moorish kingdom 
in Africa. 



werre, war. 



1. To what does " swicli licour" refer? (Line 3.) 

2. Explain the peculiar force of the word " vertue " 
as used here, and by other poets P (Line 4.) 

3. Be-write and explain line 4. 

4. What is " Zephirus " ? (Line 5.) 

5. Explain the meaning of " enspired " ? (Line 6.) 
What is the object governed by this verb ? 

6. What is a " holte " ? (Line 6.) 

7. What is meant by "the yonge sonne " ? (Line 7). 

8. What part of the verb is " slepen," and how does 
the word differ from our formation? (Line 10.) 

9. WJbat is meant by " corages," and what is the de- 
rivation of the word ? (Line 11.) 

10. Explain " palmers," and state what you know of 
them. (Line 13.) 

11. What saint's day can you derive from " halwes," 
and where specially celebrated ? (Line 14.) 

12. What modern word can you derive from 
" kouthe ? " (Line 14.) 

13. Why was there a special pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury ? (Line 16.) 

14. What is "wende"? (Line 16.) What is its 
past participle ? 

15. In what cou^e is " hem " ? (Line 18.) 

16. Explain " byfel." (Line 19.) 

17. Where is " Southwerk," and explain the sign of 
the inn? (Line 20.) 

18. What does the "i" denote in "i-falle"? (Line26.) 

19. Ee-write line 29. 

20. What is meant by " the sonne was to-reste " ? 
(Line 30.) 
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21. Explain line 32. 

22. Give the meanings (if more than one) and deri- 
vation of " devyse." (Line 34.) 

23. Explain " or that." (Line 36.) 

24. In what case is the word " me " in line 37. 

25. What is a knight ? State anything yon know of 
the order of knighthood ? (Line 43.) 

26. What part of speech is " ferre " ? What is the 
modem word for it ? (Line 48.) 

27. What was looked upoti as "hethenesse" in 
Chaucer's time ? (Line 49.) 

28. What is " bord " likely to mean here ? De- 
scribe it. (Line 62.) 

29. Give some account of the siege of " Gemade." 
(Line 56.) 

30. Can you give any instance of the name " Greete 
Sea " being used in the Bible ? What sea is it meant 
for ? (Line 59.) 

31. What is meant by " fighting for our faith " ? 
(Line 62.) 

32. What were " lystes "? (Line 63.) 

33. Explain " port." (Line 69.) 

34. What is meant here by " vileinye " ? Give the 
derivation and ancient meaning of our word " villain." 
(Line 70.) 

35. Can you from this description gather what were 
some of the qualities required to make a perfect knight ? 

36. Ee-write the whole of this passage in modem 
prose, preserving as much as you can the quaintness 
and simplicity of the original, and, if you are able, turn 
the first eighteen lines into modem verse of the same 
metre and style. 

37. What is known of Chaucer's life ? 

38. Give the historical outline of his time. 

39. For what is he chiefly memorable ? 

40. Give some account of his works. 

41. State a few of the differences between his lan- 
guage and ours. 

42. Give some of the characteristics of the poet. 
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Lesson II. 

PROM THE "HYMN OF HEAVENLY BEAUTY." 

By Edmund Spenseb. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

1. Edmund Spenseb was bom in the year 1552, and 
educated in Merchant Taylors' School and Cambridge. 
His first poems were translations from French and 
Italian, but the " Shepherd's Calendar," a series of 
pastorals published in 1580, first proved him a true 
poet. He was the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, Sir 
Walter Ealeigh, and of Lord Q-rey of Wilton, accom- 
panying the latter as private secretary to Ireland. 

2. Spenser's Irish residence was Kilcolman Castle in 
the Co. Cork, a spot which had beauty of scenery, but 
nothing else to recommend it to a man who, like 
Spenser, was bom into the midst of the Elizabethan 
heroes and poets, and missed their society. Ireland 
was in a disturbed state, and in 1598 an insurrection 
broke out, and the poet had to fly for his life. Kil- 
colman Castle was set on fire by the rebels, and one of 
his little children perished in the flames. Spenser 
arrived in London a broken-hearted man, and died in 
1599. He was buried near Chaucer, his great master in 
verse, in Westminster Abbey. 

3. Spenser was one of the brightest stars of the 
grand Elizabethan time — ^the first great poet who had 
appeared in England since Chaucer. He is known by 
his great work, " The Faery Queen," an allegorical poem 
in six books (there were to have been twelve, but the 
remaining six were either lost or had never been 
written). It is composed in a stanza framed by him- 
self, and called after him the Spenserian. Spenser may 
be called an aUegorical poet, his poem deaUng chiefly 
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with personified virtues and vices. Its characteristics 
are great richness of imaginative power and description, 
and extreme melody of language and versification. It 
is also remarkable for a language which is older in form 
and more nearly approaching Chaucer's than was com- 
mon to his contemporaries. It was Spenser's pride 
that it should be so, and in reading or analysing his 
poetry, the fact that his language was not exactly the 
language of his time must be borne in mind. We give 
the fii'st five stanzas of the 1st Book, for study. 

4. Among Spenser's works, not the least beautiful 
are four Hymns to " Love," " Beauty," " Heavenly 
Love," and " Heavenly Beauty." A portion of the 
latter is here given for analysis. Besides the Chau- 
cerian form of the language, which occasionally puzzles 
a beginner, the student, in tracing the sense of each 
line, should not fail to remark the high spiritual fer- 
vour and beauty of the idea and the expression which 
clothes it. This was one of Spenser's most splendid 
characteristics, and wherever found, marks the true 
poet. Spenser in his day received the name of " Prince 
of Poets." 



FEOM THE "HYMN OF HEAVENLY 

BEAUTY." 

Bapt with the rage of mine own ravisht thought 1 

Through contemplation of those goodly sights, 

And glorious images in Heaven wrought. 

Whose wondrous beauty, breathing sweet delights, 

Do kindle love in high conceipted sprights ; 5 

I faine to tell the things that I behold. 

But feele my wits to faile, and tongue to fold. 
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Vouchsafe then, oh thou most Almighty Spright ! 
From whom all guifts of wit and knowledge flow, 
To shed into my breast some sparkling light, 10 

Of thine etemall Truth, that I may shew 
Some little beames to mortall eyes below 
Of that immortall beautie, there with thee. 
Which in my weake distraughted mind I see ; 

That with the glory of so goodly sight 15 

The hearts of men, which fondly here admyre 
Fair seeming shewes, and feed on vaine delight 
Of those fair formes, may lift themselves up hyer, 
And leame to love, with zealous humble dewty, 
Th' Etemall f ountaine of that heavenly beauty. 20 

***** 
In which they see such admirable things. 
As carries them into an ecstasy, 
And heare such heavenly notes and carolings 
Of God's high praise, that fills the brasen sky ; 
And feele such joy and pleasure inwardly, 25 

That maketh them all worldly cares forget, 
And onely thinke on that, before them set. 

****** 
So full their eyes are, of that glorious sight 
And senses fraught with such satietie, 
That in nought else on earth they can delight, 30 
But in th' aspect of that felicitie. 
Which they have written in their inward ey ; 
On which they feed and in their fastened mind 
All happie joy, and full contentment fynd. 

Ah then my happie soule which long hast fed 35 
On idle fancies of thy foolish thought, 
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And, with false beauty's flattering bait misled, 
Hast after yaine deceiptf ull shadowes sought 
Which all are fled and now have left thee nought 
But late repentance through thy foUie's prief ; 40 
Ah cease to gaze on matter of thy grief : 

And looke at last up to that Soveraine Light, 
From whose pure beames al perfect beauty springs. 
That kindleth love in every godly spright 
Even the love of God ; which loathing brings 45 
Of this vile world and these gay-seeming things ; 
With whose sweete pleasures being so possest. 
Thy straying thoughts henceforth for ever rest. 



1. What is the meaning of the word "rapt," and 
what part of speech is it? Give its noun and verb. 
(Line 1.) 

2. What was the chief ornament of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, and how imitated in line 1 ? 

3. What does " goodly " mean in line 2 ? 

4. What kind of things do you imagine Spenser to 
be referring to ? 

6. What is the modem f onn of " spright." (Line 5.) 

6. What does " high-conceipted " mean here ? (Line 
6.) 

7. Paraphrase the last two lines of the first verse. 

8. What verb does the word " distraughted " come 
from, and what does it mean ? (Line 14.) Give its 
modem form. 

9. Supply the omission of a word in line 15. 

10. What is the subject of the sentence " may lift 
themselves up higher" ? (Line 18.) 

11. To what does the word " carries " refer in line 
22 ? Why is it in the singular form ? 

12. Why are "maketh" and "fills" in the same 
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stanza, both in the eingular number P What are their 
nominatives ? 

13. Paraphrase clearly the stanza which addresses 
the soul. 

14. Substitute a word for " soveraine " in the first 
line of the last verse. What part of speech is it ? 

15. What is the antecedent of " which," in line 45. 

16. Explain line 32 : " Which they have written," &c. 

17. In what reign did Spenser live ? Give the name 
of his chief work and the dates of his birth and death. 

18. What kind of poem is " The Faery Queene ? " 

19. What are some of the characteristics of Spenser's 
poetry ? 



Lesson III. 

PROM THE FIRST BOOK OF THE " FAERIE 

QUEENE." 

By Edmund Spenseb. 

CANTO I. 

1. A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine, 1 
Ycladd in mighty armes and silver shield, 
Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine 
The cruel markes of many a bloudy fielde ; 

Yet armes till that tyme did he never wielde : 5 

His angry steede did chide his foming bitt, 

As much disdayning to the curbe to yield : 

Pull jolly knight he seemd and faire did sitt, 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. 

2. And on his brest a bloudie crosse, he bore, 10 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
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For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he wore, 

And dead as living ever him ador'd : 

Upon his shield the like was also scor'd, 

For soveraine hope which in his helpe he had : 15 

Right faithfull true he was in deede and word, 

But of his cheere did seem too solemne sad ; 

Yet nothing did he dread but ever was ydrad. 

3. Upon a great adventure he was bond. 

That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 20 

That greatest glorious Queene of Faerie lond. 
To winne him worship, and her grace to have. 
Which of all earthly things he most did crave ; 
And ever as he rode, his hart did eame * 
To prove his puissance in battell brave 25 

Upon his foe, and his new force to leame ; 
Upon his foe a dragon, horrible and stearne. 

4. A lovely ladie rode him faire beside. 
Upon a lowly asse more white then snow. 

Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide 30 

Under a vele, that wimpled was full low. 

And over all a black stole she did throw. 

As one that inly mournd : so was she sad. 

And heavie sat upon her palfrey slow : 

Seemed in heart some hidden care she had, 35 

And by her in a line, a milk white lambe she lad. 

5. So pure and innocent, as that same lambe 
She was in life and every vertuous lore, 
And by descent, from royall lynage came 

Of ancient kings and queenes, that had of yore 40 
Their scepters stretcht from east to westeme shore, 
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And all the world in their subjection held ; 
Till that infernal f eend with f oule uprore 
Forwasted all their land and them expel d ; 44 

Whom to avenge she had, this knight from far com- 
peld. 



1. What were some of the characteristics of " gentle 
knighthood " in days of old ? (Line 1.) 

2. What does " pricking " mean, and what does it 
come from ? (Line 1.) 

3. What does " jolly " here mean, and what is its 
derivation ? (Line 8.) 

4. What were " giusts?" (Line 9.) 

5. What was the cross the sign of in days of knight- 
hood ? (Line 10.) 

6. To what does " dead " here refer ? (Line 13.) 

7. What part of speech is " right " here ? (Line 16.) 

8. Explain "ydrad." (Line 18.) What part of the 
verb is it, and of what is the letter " y " the sign ? 

9. Explain " bond." (Line 19.) 

10. Who was " Gloriana," and what were some of the 
real adventures undertaken in her time by those who 
probably considered themselves her knights? (Line 
20.) 

11. What is the meaning of " eame" ? (Line 24.) 

12. What part of speech is " faire," in line 28 ? 

13. To what does " the same " refer ? (Line 30.) 

14. What is " wimpled" ? (Line 31.) 

15. Explain " heavie " in line 34. 

16. What word is understood^ in line 35. 

17. Explain " lad." (Line 36.) 

18. Explain the force of the prefix " for " in " for- 
wasted." (Line 44.) Have we now any words of the 
same kind ? 

19. Explain line 45. 
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Lesson IV. 

SLEEP. 

By William Shakspebe. 

(From Hmry IV,y PL IL, Act III., Scene 1.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

1. William Shakspebe, the greatest dramatist, and 
one of the greatest poets the world has ever seen, was 
bom in April (exact day not known, supposed to be the 
23rd), in the year 1564. His birthplace was a small 
town in Warwickshire, called by the pretty English- 
sounding name of Stratford- on- Avon. Warwickshire is 
itself a thoroughly rural English-looking county, leafy 
and green and studded with old-world villages, where 
the houses are built of wood, curiously gabled and 
crossed with timbers black and white. His father was 
a well-to-do tradesman, and but little is known of 
Shakspere's childhood. 

2. In the year 1686, when he was twenty-two years 
of age, having married four years before, and being 
already the father of three children, Shakspere went to 
seek his fortune in London, and joined a company of 
actors. In the reign of: Queen Elizabeth, though the 
people were very fond of dramatic representations, there 
were often great difficulties attending the performances 
of plays, — actors and play-writers were very keenly 
watched, and sometimes imprisoned when their inven- 
tions did not suit the fastidious taste of the Court or 
the patrons of the different companies. Acting was 
also a very different thing from what it is now ; the 
theatres were inconvenient, — one, at which Shakspere 
acted, was open to the sky, — and on the stage a great 
deal was left to the imagination of the audience. All 
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the parts for women were acted by boys, and indeed 
there were plays which were acted entirely by children. 
The requisite illusion and gratification which are sup- 
plied now by clever scene-painting, splendid dresses, and 
magnificent " properties," were produced then solely by 
the beauty of the poetry and interest of the story. The 
robust imaginations of the people did all the rest. To 
this company, called the Lord Chamberlain's, Shakspere 
belonged, beginning by acting and adapting the plays 
of others, and ending by producing a series of dramas, 
historical, tragical, and imaginative, which the world 
has never seen equalled. 

3. For eighteen years, varied, it is to be supposed, 
by occasional visits to his home and family, Shakspere 
continued in London, connected with the same company 
and removing with them to the different theatres they 
built or acted in. After that he was able to return to 
his native place, and retire not only on a competence, 
but with a degree of wealth which enabled him to pur- 
chase property, and provide for his parents, who had 
fallen into poverty. Here he occupied himself with 
completing his splendid series of dramatic representa- 
tions, and died on April 23rd (supposed to be his birth- 
day), 1616, aged fifty-two years. His wife's name was 
Anne Hathaway, and his children were Susanna, and 
Judith and Hamnet, who were twins. The daughters 
married, but the boy died at twelve years of age. 

4. William Shakspere is chiefly a dramatic poet, that 
is, his principal works were plays, intended to be acted 
on a stage. Their beauty lies, not only in their poetry, 
which belongs to the most splendid form of dramatic 
blank verse, but in their depth of thought, their know- 
ledge of the world, their power of moving men's minds 
with terror and pity, and, above all, their wonderful 
delineation of character. It is not intended in a little 
work like the present either to give the list and history 
of the plays, or to point out examples in them of what 
has just been remarked ; it is enough to point out to 
the pupil that the portions of plays he will have to 

c 
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study are fair specimens of the poet's style. The 
thought lies deep, and is therefore sometimes involved 
and difficult to unravel. But let the pupil endeavour 
to understand and remark the imagery, the pathos, and 
the earnestness of these short passages now, and he 
will be better prepared to study the great dramas, 
of which they form a portion, hereafter. 



SLEEP. 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects 1 

Are at this hour asleep ! Sleep, gentle Sleep, 

Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

And steep my senaes in f orgetfulness ? 5 

Why rather. Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber ; 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state, 10 

And lull'd with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

Oh, thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile, 

In loathsome beds ; and leav'st the kingly couch, 

A watchcase, or a common 'larum-bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 15 

Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 

And in the visitation of the winds. 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 20 

With deaf'ning clamours in the slippery clouds, 

That, with the hurly. Death itself awakes ? 

Canst thou, oh partial Sleep ! give thy repose 
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To the wet sea-boy, in an hour so rude ; 

And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 25 

With all appliances and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie down ! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ! 



1. Give the dates of the birth and death of William 
Shakspere. 

2. Why is sleep called " the soft nurse of Nature " ? 
(Line 3,) 

3. Q-ive another word for *^ frighted,** (Line 3.) 

4. What is the meaning of " weigh my eyelids down " ? 
(Line 4.) 

5. Explain '^ steep my senses in forgetfulness." 
(Line 5.) 

6. What is a " pallet" ? (Line 7.) 

7. Why " uneasy pallets " ? 

8. What does " than " refer to in Line 9 ? 

9. Explain the words canopies, luUed, costly, and 
9^te, (Lines 10, 11.) 

10. What is called " a duU god ? " (Line 12.) 

11. Explain the words loathsome, watchcase, 'laruni' 
heU. (Lines 13, 14.) 

12. What is the "rude imperious surge"? (Line 17.) 

13. Explain the adjectives applied to the mast. 
(Line 15.) 

14. What is " hurly " ? Give another word for it. 
(Line 22.) 

15. Why is Sleep called partial ? (Line 23.) 

16. Explain the metaphorical line : 

" That with the hurly. Death itself awakes." 

17. Explain the sentence " happy low, lie down." 
(Line 27.) 

18. What is the meaning of the expression "to 
boot ? " (Line 26.) 

19. Explain the following words — appliance, ruffian, 
visitation, clamov/r. 
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Lesson V. 

THE FAVOUR OF PEINCES. 

By William Shakspebe. 
{Henry VIIL, Act IIL, Scene 2.) 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 1 

This is the state of man : To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 5 

And — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening — nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory ; 10 

But far beyond my depth ; my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ! 15 
I feel my heart now opened : Oh how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin. 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 20 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer — 
Never to hope again. 
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1. G-ire another word for state. (Line 2.) 

2. What are the hopes of men compared to, in Line 3 ? 

3. What may " blushing honours " be likened to ? 
What is the antitype of this simile ? 

4. What is the meaning of the word nips ? (Line 7.) 

5. What is the parenthesis in the first six lines ? 

6. Write down in clear language the two comparisons 
in the passage. 

7. Give other words for wanton^ a-ripening, rude, 
ea^sy. What is the meaning of the prefix " a *' in 
Or-ripenhig ? 

8. What is the meaning of fvll surely ? (Line 6.) 

9. What is the meaning of " hangs on princes' 
favours " ? (Line 17.) 

10. Li what case is princes* ? What difference is 
there between the " s " at the end of princes* and that 
at the end of /at;ottr8 ? 

11. Give another word for hetwiast, (Line 18.) 

12. What is the meaning of " aspire to " ? (Line 18.) 

13. What is the meaning of the word " aspect,*' and 
what does the expression mean, '' the sweet aspect of 
princes " ? (Line 19.) 

14. Paraphrase clearly the three lines, beginning — 
" There is betwixt " and ending " women have." 

16. Who was Lucifer, and how did he fall ? 
16. State some details of the profession of William 
Shakspere. 



Lesson VI. 

THE POWEE OP MTJSIO. 

By William Shakspbbb. 

{Merchant of. Venice, Act V,, Scene 1.) 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 1 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
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Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night, 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of Heaven, 5 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 

There's not the smallest orb which thou behold' st. 

But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still choiring to the young-eyed cherubins : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 10 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
****** 

I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 
* * * * * * 

The reason is, our spirits are attentive : 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 15 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 

Fetching mad boimds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound. 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 20 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand. 

Their savage eyes turn'd to a modest gaze. 

By the sweet power of music : Therefore the poet 

Did feign, that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods; 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 25 

But music for the time doth change his nature ; 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Kor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 

Is flt for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 30 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted. 
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1. What are the principal points to be noticed in 
Shakspere's works ? 

2. What is the meaning of '' Soft stillness, and the 
night, become the touches of sweet harmony " ? (Line 
3, 4.) Substitute a word for become. 

3. Substitute a word for " in " in line 3. 

4. Explain the expressions "floor of heaven," and 
" thick inlaid with patines of bright gold." (Lines 6, 6.) 

5. Paraphrase clearly the two lines beginning 
"There's not " and ending " sings," substituting a word 
for htii in the second of the two lines. 

6. What are "immortal souls," and in what sense 
are they spoken of here ? (Line 10.) 

7. What is the meaning of the words " mtiddy 
vesture of decay " ? (Line 11.) Why is the word 
muddy used ? 

8. What is " grossly " ? What is the antecedent 
of each U, in line 12 ? 

9. Write in your own words the idea expressed in 
these twelve lines, as you imderstand it. 

10. What is the meaning of the expression " for do 
but note " ? (Line 15.) 

11. Explain " unhandled colts." (Line 16.) 

12. What is the meaning of fetch, in "fetching wild 
bounds"? (Line 17.) 

13. What part of speech is sound in line 19 ? 

14. In what tense of the verb is touch in line 20 ? 

15. What is the meaning of the word " mutual ? " 
(Line 21.) 

16. Explain " the poet did feign." (Lines 23, 24.) 

1 7. What word is understood in line 25 ? 

18. What sense has the word hut in line 26 ? 

19. Explain the mythological allusions to "Orpheus " 
and " Erebus." 
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Lesson VII. 

FEMALE FEIENDSHIR 
By William Shakspbbb. 

{Midsummer NigMs Dream, Act HI., Scene 2 ) 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 1 

The sisters' vows, the hours that we have spent, 

When we have chid the hasty-footed Time 

For parting us : Oh, and is all forgot ? 

All schooldays' friendship, childhood innocence ? 6 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods. 

Created with our needles both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion ; 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 10 

Had been incorporate. So we grew together. 

Like a double cherry, seeming parted, 

But yet a union in partition ; 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart : 15 

Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with the crest. 

And will you rend our ancient love asimder. 

To join with men in scorning your poor friend? 

It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly ; 20 

Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it, 

Though I alone do feel the injury. 
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1. What is the precise meaning, of the word " coun- 
sel " ? (Line 1.) 

2. In what cases are the words " sisters *' and " school- 
days " ? (Lines 2, 6.) 

3. What part of speech is the word " childhood " in 
lines? 

4. What is the meaning of " artificial gods " ? 
(Line 6.) 

6. Why is the word "warbling" used here (Line 
9) instead of " singing " ? What image does the word 
usually call up, and what does it mean here ? 

6. Explain the antecedent in each of these words, 
" hands," " sides," " voices," " minds " ? (Line 10.) 

7. What is the meaning of the word " incorporate " ? 
(Line 11.) 

8. Give another word for " hasty-footed." (Line 3.) 

9. How many comparisons are given of the two girls' 
friendship ? 

10. Describe the first comparison, and explain the 
expression " union in partition." 

11. In what line is the first comparison applied to 
the maidens ? 

12. What is heraldry ? 

13. What do coats mean in line 16 ? 

14. Describe the second comparison. 

15. What meaning has the word like in " like coats 
in heraldry " ? 

16. What reasons are given why the two friends 
should not quarrel P 
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Lesson VIIL 

LIFE. 

By William Shakspebb. 

(Macbeth, Act F., Scene 5.) 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 1 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 5 

Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 

Signifying nothing. 10 

1. What force has the word in in line 2 ? 

2. Give other words for " petty " and pace." (Line 
2.) What excLct meaning has petty ? 

3. What is the meaning of " recorded time " ? and to 
what has the word syllable special reference ? (Line 3.) 

4. What time is meant in line 3 ? Past, present, or 
future ? 

6. What time does " all our yesterdays " refer to ? 
(Line 4) 

6. Explain the line 

" Have lighted fools the way to dusty death." 

Why dvsty ? 

7. What is meant by the expression " out, out, brief 
candle " ? (Line 5.) 

8. What are the three comparisons in the passage ? 

9. Carefully explain each comparison and the mean- 
ing of it. 
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Lesson IX. 

XJSEFTJLNESS. 
By W. Shakspere. 
(Measure for Measure, Act L, Scene 1.) 

Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do, 1 

Not light them for themselves ; for if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touched 

But to fine issues : nor Nature never lends 5 

The smallest scruple of her excellence. 

But like a thrifty goddess she determines 

Herself the glory of a creator, 

Both thanks and use. 



1. Describe and explain the first comparison in the 
passage. 

2. Explain the sentence : 

" 'Twere all alike as if we had them not." 

For what is Hwere an abbreviation ? 

3. Paraphrase the line : 

" Spirits are not finely touch'd, but to fine issues." 

4. What meanings has the word scruph, and what 
does it mean in line 6 ? 

5. Explain the word thrifty (Line 7), and say why it 
is applied to Nature ? 

6. What is the meaning of the word " determine "in 
line?? 

7. Explain the figure in the lines beginning " Nature 
never lends " and ending " use." 
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Lesson X, 

OF TEXJTH. 
By Lobd Bacon. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

1. This greatest of Englisli philosophers was the 
son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Keeper of the Great Seal 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and was bom in 1561. He 
was educated in Cambridge, and while still in college 
conceived the idea of a philosophy which should super- 
sede that of Aristotle, the great Greek philosopher, 
who was studied in all the schools. After leaving college 
he travelled abroad for four years, and on the death of 
his father came back to England, and studied law. 

2. Bacon's ambition was to be a statesman, and to 
this he was helped by his friend the unfortunate Earl 
of Essex. His own talents speedily brought him into 
note, but at the veiy outset of his career, he misused 
them by doing all in his power to aid and abet the 
downfall of the unhappy Essex whose story is so well 
known. 

3. Bacon afterwards became Solicitor-General, At- 
torney-General, and Chancellor of England, to which he 
added the titles of Baron Verulam and Viscount St. 
Albans. As Chancellor, splendid as were his talents, 
grave doubts rest on his character as an honest man. 
In consequence of the discoveries made of bribery and 
corruption and other bad practices, he was disgraced by 
James I.'s Parliament in 1621, degraded from his high 
position, and condemned to a severe punishment, which 
was afterwards, however, almost wholly remitted. He 
lived for five years after his disgrace, and died, April 
9th, 1626, of a chill caught while engaged on a scientific 
experiment. 
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4. Lord Bacon's highest fame is due to his efforts in 
the cause of scientific philosophy, and to the system 
he introduced in order to place the investigation of 
scientific questions on a better and truer basis. His 
works on this subject, mostly written in Latin, were of 
the greatest value, but need not here be named, as 
they are fully dwelt on in all biographies of this great 
man. His English writing is a masterpiece of con- 
densed vigour and imaginative force, and all its best 
characteristics are displayed in a series of short Essays 
on familiar subjects, of which two specimens are given 
for analysis. The student will perceive that Lord 
Bacon's English is not the English of the present day, 
but it is the flower of the Elizabethan. The sentences 
may seem difficult to the beginner, and some of the 
expressions curious and incomprehensible, but let him 
endeavour to conquer this difficulty, to keep in mind 
the possible sense of each proposition, and he will soon 
be enabled to place the words which reveal it in the 
order in which we are accustomed to see them, and to 
observe the changes which have taken place in the 
language since it was written by Francis, Lord Bacon. 



OF TRUTH. 

What is Truth ? said jesting Pilate, and would not 
stay for an answer. Certainly there be that delight in 
giddiness and count it a bondage to fix a belief ; affect- 
ing free-will in thinking as well as in acting. And 
though the sects of philosophers of that kind be rare, 
yet there remain certain discoursing wits which are of 
the same veins, though there be not so much blood in 
them as was in those of the ancients. But it is not 
only the difficulty and labour which men take in finding 
out of Truth, nor again that when it is found it 
imposeth on men's thoughts, that doth bring lies in 
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favour ; but a natural, though corrupt love of the lie 
itself. One of the later schools of the Grecians 
examineth the matter, and is at a stand to think what 
should be in it, that men should love lies, where neither 
they make for pleasure, as with poets, nor for advan- 
tage, as with the merchant; but for the lies' sake. 
But I cannot tell : this same truth is a naked and 
open daylight, that doth not shew the masks and 
mummeries and triumphs of the world half so stately 
and daintily as candle-lights. Truth may, perhaps, 
come to the price of a pearl that sheweth best by day ; 
but it will not rise to the price of a carbuncle, that 
sheweth best in varied lights. A mixture of a lie doth 
ever add pleasure. Doth any man- doubt, that if there 
were taken out of men's minds vain opinions, flattering 
hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one would, and 
the like, but it would leave the minds of a number of 
men poor shrunken things, full of melancholy and 
indisposition and unpleasing to themselves ? One of 
the Fathers in great severity called poesy .... deviVs 
wine, because it flUeth the imagination ; and yet it is 
but with the shadow of a lie. But it is not the lie 
that passeth through the mind, but the lie that sinketh 
in and settleth in it, that doth the hurt ; such as we 
spoke of before. But howsoever these things are thus 
in men's depraved judgments and affections, yet, truth 
which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry 
of truth, which is the love-making, or wooing of it, the 
knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it, and the 
belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it, is the 
sovereign good of human nature. The first creature of 
God, in the works of the days, was the light of the 
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sense; the last was the light of reason: and His 
Sabbath work ever since, is the illumination of His 
Spirit. First He breathed light upon the face of the 
matter or chaos ; then He breathed light into the face 
of man ; and still He breath eth and inspireth light into 
the face of His chosen. The poet that beautified the 
sect that was otherwise inferior to the rest, saith yet 
excellently well : " It is a pleasure to stand upon the 
shore and to see ships tossed upon the sea : a pleasure 
to stand in the window of a castle, and to see a battle 
and the adventures thereof below : but no pleasure is 
comparable to the standing upon the vantage ground 
of Truth " (a hill not to be commanded and where the 
air is always clear and serene), " and to see the errors 
and wanderings and mists and tempests in the vale 
below ; " so always that this prospect be with pity, and 
not with revelling or pride. Certainly it is heaven 
upon earth to have a man's mind move in charity, rest 
in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophical truth to 
the truth of civil business, it will be acknowledged, 
even by those that practise it not, that clear and round 
dealing is the honour of man's nature ; and that mixture 
of falsehood is like alloy in coin of gold and silver, which 
may make the metal work the better, but it embaseth 
it ; for these winding and crooked courses are the goings 
of the serpent, which goeth basely upon the belly and 
not upon the feet. There is no vice that doth so cover 
a man with shame as to be found false and perfidious. 
And therefore Montaigne saith prettily, when he in- 
quired the reason why the word of the lie should be 
such a disgrace and such an odious charge. Saith he, 
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" If it be well weighed, to say that a man lieth, is as 
much as to say that he is brave towards God and a 
coward towards men. For a lie faces God and shrinks 
from man. Surely the wickedness of falsehood and 
breach of faith cannot possibly be so highly expressed 
as in that it shall be the last peal to call the judgments 
of God upon the generations of men ; it being foretold, 
that when Christ cometh, he shall not find faith upon the 
earth:' 



1 . What would be the modem rendering of " There be 
that delight in giddiness " ? 

2. What is the meaning of " count it a bondage to fix 
a belief"? 

3. What meanings may be given to the verb "to 
affect," and which has it here ? (" affecting free-will 
in thinking," &c.). 

4. In the sentence, " though the sects of philosophers 
of that kind be rare," is the use of the word he right or 
wrong, and in what tense of the verb is it ? 

5. In what tenses of the verbs are the following: 
" impoeeth on men's thoughts," " doth bring lies in 
favour " ? Give the modem form. 

6. Explain the meaning of " masks," " mummeries," 
"triumphs." Describe what you know of them. In 
what sense are they spoken of here ? 

7. Give the meaning of the sentence beginning " Truth 
may perhaps," and ending " varied lights." 

8. Explain the word " valuations," and put the words 
" as one would " differently. 

9. Substitute a word for " but " in " but it would 
leave the minds of men," &c. 

10. What kinds of truth and falsehood is Lord Bacon 
here speaking of ? Paraphrase clearly and briefly the 
principal points in the essay dowD to "we spoke of 
before." 
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11. Substitute a word for " howsoever " in the next 
sentence. 

12. Explain the expression " sovereign good." 

13. What is the meaning of the sentence beginning 
" The first creature of God," and ending " his Spirit " ? 
Explain exactly the word " creature," and " illumination 
of his Spirit." 

14. Give the exact meaning of the word " inspire." 

15. Explain " beautifieth," " comparable," and " van- 
tage ground." 

16. Substitute a word for " so "in the sentence, " so 
always that this prospect be with pity." 

17. Paraphrase the sentence beginning "Certainly 
it is heaven " and ending " poles of truth." 

18. Under what figures does the writer speak of truth 
in this portion of the essay ? By what argument drawn 
from the Creation does he advocate it ? 

19. Explain the words "theology" and " philosophy," 
and the difference between theological and philosophical 
truth. 

20. What is meant by " civil business " here ? What 
is the word civil derived from, what are its various 
meanings, and how is it used ? 

21. What is meant by ** round dealing " ? Give other 
w^ords for " curses " and " embaseth." 

22. Paraphrase clearly the quotation from Montaigne. 

23. Explain the expression "in that" ("in that it 
shall be the last peal "). 

24 Give a short clear abstract of the entire essay. 
Distinguish between the falsehood mentioned in the 
first and that in the latter part of the essay. Give 
Lord Bacon's argument for truth, name the "poet" 
and the " sect " mentioned (" The poet that beautified 
the sect "), and state what you know of Montaigne. 

26. Give some particulars of the life of Lord Bacon, 
and the dates of his birth and death. 
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Lesson XI. 

OF ANGEE. 
By Lobd Bacon. 

To seek to extinguish Anger utterly, is but a bravery of 
the Stoics. We have better oracles : " Be angry, but 
sin not. Let not the sun go down upon your anger." 
Anger must be limited and confined both in race and 
in time. We will first speak how the natural inclina- 
tion and habit to be angry may be attempered and 
calmed. Secondly, how the particular motions of anger 
may be repressed or at least refrained from doing mis- 
chief. Thirdly, how to raise anger or appease anger in 
another. 

For the first : there is no other way, but to meditate 
and ruminate well upon the effects of anger, how it 
troubles man's life. And the best time to do this, is to 
look back upon anger when the fit is thoroughly over. 
Seneca saith well " That anger is like ruin, which 
breaks itseK upon that it falls.'* The Scripture exhor- 
teth us " To possess our souls in patience." Whosoever 
is out of patience is out of possession of his soul. Men 
must not turn bees .... that put their lives in the 
sting. 

Anger is certainly a kind of baseness ; as it appears 
well in the weakness of those subjects in whom it 
reigns : children, women, old folks, sick folks. Only 
men must beware that they carry their anger rather 
with scorn than with fear ; so that they may seem rather 
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to be above the injury than below it ; which is a thing 
easily done, if a man will give law to himself in it. 

For the second point; the causes and motives of 
anger are chiefly three. First, to be too sensible of hurt ; 
for no man is angry that feels not himself hurt ; and 
therefore tender and delicate persons must needs be oft 
angry ; they have so many things to trouble them which 
more robust natures have little sense of. The next is, 
the apprehension and construction of the injury offered, 
to be, in the circumstances thereof, full of contempt : 
for contempt is that which putteth an edge upon anger, 
as much, or more than the hurt itseK. And therefore, 
when men are ingenious in picking out circumstances of 
contempt, they do kindle their anger much. Lastly, 
opinion of the touch of a man's reputation, doth multi- 
ply and sharpen anger. Wherein the remedy is that a 
man should have .... a stouter web of honour. But 
in all refrainings of anger it is the best remedy to win 
time ; and to make a man's self believe, that the oppor- 
tunity of his revenge is not yet come, but that he fore- 
sees a time for it ; and so to still himself in the mean- 
time and reserve it. 

To contain anger from mischief, though it take hold 
of a man, there be two things whereof you must have 
special caution. The one, of extreme bitterness of words, 
especially if they be aculeate and proper .... and again, 
that in anger a man reveal no secrets ; for that makes 
him not fit for society. The other, that you do not 
peremptorily break off, in any business, in a fit of anger ; 
but howsoever you show bitterness, do not act anything 
that is not revocable. 

For raising and appeasing anger in another ; it is 
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done chiefly by choosing of times, when men are fro- 
wardest and worst disposed, to incense them. Again, 
by gathering (as was touched before) all that yon can 
find out to aggravate the contempt. And the two reme- 
dies are by the contraries. The former, to take good 
times, when first to relate to a man an angry business ; 
for the first impression is much : and the other is, to 
sever, as much as may be, the construction of the injury 
from the point of contempt ; imputing it to misunder- 
standing, fear, passion, or what you will. 



1. What do you know of the Stoics? 

2. What is an Oracle, and what is the sense of it 
here? 

3. Explain the meaning of the sentence beginning 
" Anger must," and ending " in time." 

4. What is the meaning of the word attemper, and 
what is its modem form ? What is its noun, and what 
different meanings has it ? 

6. Give other words for " motions," and " refrained." 

6. To what class of verb does "to refrain" belong, 
and how is it used here ? Give its derivation. 

7. Give the meaning of the word " ruminate," and 
the senses in which it is used. 

8. Paraphrase the quotation from Seneca. 

9. What is the meaning of the figure taken from 
hees ? 

10. Leave out a word in the sentence " as it appears 
well in the weakness," &c., and make the sense clearer. 

11. Why is the word subjects used here ? Would the 
word " persons " be equally appropriate ? 

12. Paraphrase clearly the sentence beginning " Only 
men must," and ending " himself in it." 

13. Substitute a word for sensible^ in " sensible of 
hurt." 
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14. Explain the words " apprehension," " construc- 
tion," and " robust," with their special application in 
the text. 

16. Paraphrase clearly the sentence beginning " The 
next is " and ending " hurt itself." 

16. What is the statement made in the sentence be- 
ginning " lastly " and ending " anger" ? 

17. What words would be used now instead of " re- 
frainings of anger," and " to contain anger from mis- 
chief " ? 

18. In what mood is the verb take, in " though it take 
hold of a man " ? 

19. What is the meaning of the word aculeate ? 

20. What sense has the word " proper " here ? 

21. To what part of the sentence does " that in anger 
a man reveal no secrets," refer ? 

22. What meaning has the word " peremptorily " 
here ? Has it any other meaning ? 

23. What is the meaning of the sentence, " to sever 
as much as may be, the construction of the injury from 
the point of contempt" ? 

24. What are the three divisions of this Essay? 
State clearly, what causes should keep us from anger. 
What adds bitterness to anger. How to keep anger 
from going too far. And how to produce and allay it. 

25. For what is Lord Bacon renowned ? 



Lesson XIL 

SONNET ON HIS BLINDNESS. 
By John Milton. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

1. John Milton was bom in Bread Street, London, 
on the 9th of December, 1608. His father was a 
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scrivener, or what we might call an attorney, and lived 
at a house called the Spread Eagle, because there was a 
sign hung above the door bearing this device. All the 
shops and places of business in London, when Milton 
was a boy, had these signs or signboards above the doors, 
which were not as now designated by numbers. Milton 
was educated at the Grammar School of St. Paul's 
in St. Paul's Churchyard, and at Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. He was a very studious boy, saying of himseK 
that he used often to sit up till midnight studying his 
lessons, school exercises, or voluntary tasts of his own. 
It was this habit which weakened his eyesight, and helped 
to produce the blindness of after years. 

2. Milton wrote poetry both as a schoolboy and stu- 
dent of Cambridge. The Ode on the Nativity, given in 
this little book for analysis, was composed when he was 
twenty-one years of age, and had been five years in 
college. It has been called " perhaps the finest Ode in 
the English language," and will well repay a careful 
study. The number of mythological allusions will 
show the extent of Milton's reading, and the peculiar 
bent of his mind. 

3. After leaving college, Milton lived for more than 
five quiet years in Horton, Buckinghamshire, a green 
country place within sight of the towers of Windsor. 
He had no distinct business or profession, but spent his 
time in study and the composition of the more cele- 
brated of his minor poems. He then went abroad and 
travelled for fifteen months, before finally settling down 
in London, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
It was during this time that the troubles connected 
with the dethronement and death of Charles I. were 
taking place. The nation was in a ferment on one side 
or the other, and Milton was a fervent Puritan, and 
strongly against the King and his party. He wrote 
several prose pamphlets on questions of the day, and 
during the Commonwealth became Latin Secretary to 
Oliver Cromwell, and was a well-known and marked 
man in England ; so much so as to be obliged to hide 
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himself for a time when Charles II. was restored to his 
father's throne. 

4. Milton became blind while Cromwell was still in 
power, and after the Restoration he was allowed to liye 
in peace, but was poor and of no great account. He 
was, besides, unhappy in his domestic life ; his first wife, 
with whom he had never agreed, had died and left him 
three unrulj and rebellious daughters. He married 
twice after that, but does not seem to have much im- 
proved his domestic comfort. It was then that he began 
his celebrated poem, " Paradise Lost," one of the great 
epics of the world. He was obliged to dictate it, and the 
composition is supposed to have occupied him about 
seven or eight years. It was first published in the year 
1667, the year after the great fire of London. He died 
November 8th, 1674, of inward gout, aged sixty-five 
years and eleven months. 

5. As William Shakspere is the great dramatic, so is 
John Milton the great epic poet of England. ** Para- 
dise Lost " and " Paradise Regained " are epics, and 
relate, — the one, the circumstances of the expulsion of 
Satan from Heaven, and the fall of man ; the other, 
Christ's temptation in the wilderness. Most of the 
extracts given in this book are from " Paradise Lost." 
The poem is remarkable not only for the vastness of the 
conception or idea which produced it, and the majestic 
English in which it is written, but for the great learn- 
ing and research which are displayed in it. As Milton 
was blind when it was composed, it follows that all this 
learning must have been studiously accumulated during 
the years of his industrious boyhood and youth, and the 
busy days of his manhood, when he was apparently 
immersed in the politics of his time. It is therefore a 
noble monument, not only of a blind man's genius and 
memory, but of patient learning and self -culture carried 
on through a lifetime. 

6. The language of " Paradise Lost," from being very 
much condensed, is sometimes difficult for a young 
student to follow. But a little attention will enable 
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him, not only to disentangle the sense, but also to 
admire the manner in which the apt words are placed 
in the sentence, like closely fitting blocks in a building. 
It is an appreciation which will be well worth a little 
trouble to attain to. Some of the most beautiful and 
pathetic passages of " Paradise Lost," as well as the 
" Sonnet on his own blindness," refer directly or in- 
directly to his affliction, and the student will remark 
the species of adoration expressed by the blind bard for 
iyi^^^— physical and mental. His " Address to Light 
is considered one of the finest passages in the poem. 



ON HIS OWN BLINDNESS. 

When I consider how my light is spent I 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 
And that one talent which is death to hide. 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 5 

My true account, lest he returning, chide ; 
" Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? *' 

I fondly ask ; but Patience to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies : " God doth not need 
Either maji's work, or Ms own gift : who best 10 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best : His state 
Is kingly. Thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve, who only stand and wait." 



1. Give the dates of Milton's birth and death, and 
some particulars of his life. 

2. What is the meaning of the expression " my light 
is spent" ? 
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3. Supply the omission of one word, or more, in the 
second line. 

4. What reference is Milton making when he speaks 
of " that one talent which is death to hide," and to 
whom is he comparing himself? (Line 3.) 

5. Paraphrase clearly the first six lines of the sonnet. 

6. What is the meaning of the verb " to exact " ? 
(Line 7.) 

7. Paraphrase the line " Doth G-od," &c. 

8. What is the argument used by Patience ? 

9. Write out clearly your idea of the meaning of the 
poem. 

Lesson XIII. 

WOESHIP OF THE ANGELS. 

By John Milton. 
(Paradise Lost, Booh III:, Line 344.) 

No sooner had the Almighty ceased, but all 1 

The multitude of angels with a shout 

Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 

As from blest voices, uttering joy. Heaven rung 

With jubilee, and loud Hosannas fiU'd 6 

The eternal regions ; lowly reverent 

Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground 

With solemn adoration down they cast 

Their crowns inwove with amaranth and gold ; 

Immortal amaranth, a flower which once 10 

In Paradise, fast by the tree of life. 

Began to bloom ; but soon for man's offence 

To heaven removed where first it grew, there grows 

And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life, 14 

■ 

And where the river of bliss, through the midst of heaven. 
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Bolls o'er Elvsian flowers its amber stream ; 

With these that never fade, the spirits elect 

Bind their resplendent locks enwreathed with beams, 

Now in loose garlands thick thrown off : the bright 

Pavement that like a sea of jasper shone, 20 

Impurpled with celestial roses, smiled. 



1. What other word may be used instead of " but " in 
the first line ? 

2. A word may be put in to complete the sense in 
" sweet as from blest voices." (Line 4.) What word ? 

3. What is the meaning of the word " Hosanna " ? 
Give an instance of its use in the Bible ; also two words 
somewhat similar. 

4. Substitute a word for " either " in line 7. • 

5. Give the . exact meaning of the word " adore," 
and distinguish between the words " adore," " pray," 
and " worship." 

6. What do you know about " amaranth " ? Eelate 
the history of it given here, and tell anything else you 
know. 

7. What is " Elysian " ? What eixplanation is given 
in the Mythology of the Greeks ? 

8. What is the meaning of " fast by " in line 11 ? 

9. Give the meanings of the words" aloft," " elect," 
" enwreathed." 

10. What is the antecedent of " these " in line 17 ? 

11. What meaning has thick in line 19 ? 

12. In the first four lines, where is there a paren- 
thesis ? 

13. What is " a sea of jasper" (Line 20), and where 
do you find something like the whole of this beautiful 
description in the Bible ? 
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Lesson XIV. 

ADDEESS TO LIGHT. 

By John Milton. 

{Paradise Lost, Booh IIL, Line 1.) 

Hail, holy light, offspring of Heaven first-bom, 1 

Or of the eternal co-eternal beam ! 

May I express thee nnblamed ? since God is light, 

And never but in nnapproachfed light 

Dwelt from Eternity, dwelt then in thee, 5 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear*st thou rather, pure ethereal stream. 

Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun. 

Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 

Of God as with a mantle, didst invest 10 

The rising world of waters dark and deep. 

Won from the void and formless Infinite. 

Thee, I revisit now, with bolder wing. 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detained 

In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 15 

Through utter and through middle darkness borne. 

With other notes than to the Orphean lyre 

I sung of Chaos and eternal night 

Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture down 

The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 20 

Though hard and rare. Thee, I revisit safe 

And feel thy sov'reign vital lamp ; but thou 

Eevisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs 25 
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Or dim suffusion veiled. ♦ • • * 

***** Thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day or the sweet approach of even or mom, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 30 

Or flocks or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 

Presented with a universal blank 35 

Of Nature's works, to me expunged and rased. 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather, thou. Celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes; all mist from thence 40 

Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 



1. What is the meaning of the word co-eternal? 
(Line 2.) What does the co express in coeval, co-etemal, 
&c. ? 

2. What is the meaning of the word eapprees in line 3 ? 

3. Explain the words " effluence," " essence," " in- 
create." (Line 6.) Distinguish between effluence and 
essence, 

4. Paraphrase clearly the sentiment expressed by 
Milton in the lines beginning " Before the sun," and 
ending " infinite." 

5. What does " thee " refer to in line 13 ? 

6. In what case is the word " thee " ? (Line 13.) 

7. What is the Stygian pool ? (Line 14.) 

8. What is the meaning here of the word sojourn ? 
(Line 16.) 
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9. Explain what is meant by " utter " and " middle " 
darkness. (Line 16.) 

10. Explain " Orphean lyre " and " Chaos." (Lines 
17,18.) 

11. Which was the Heavenly Mnse invoked by Milton, 
and why ? 

12. What does the prefix re express in " re-ascend " ? 
(Line 20.) 

13. Explain the exact meaning here, of the two ad- 
jectives " sovereign " and " vital," applied to light in 
line 22. 

14. What explanation can you give, of " so thick a 
drop serene " ? (Line 26.) 

15. Paraphrase clearly the lines beginning ^* But 
cloud instead," and ending " shut out." 

16. Explain the exact meaning of line 36. 

17. What does Milton ask of celestial light to do in 
the last few lines ? 

18. What two kinds of light are addressed by Milton 
in the passage ? 

19. What hind of poet was Milton ? 

20. What are the characteristics of his poetry ? 



Lesson XV. 

THE GARDEN OP EDEN. 

By John Miltok. 

{paradise Lost, Book IV.y Line 223.) 

Southward through Eden went a river large 1 

Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 
Passed underneath ingulfed ; for God had thrown 
That mountain, as his garden-mould, high raised 
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Upon tlie rapid current, which, through veins 5 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst up-drawn, 
Bose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Watered the garden ; thence united fell 
Down the steep glade and met the nether flood. 
Which from his darksome passage now appears, 10 
And now, divided into four main streams. 
Buns diverse, watering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account ; 
But rather to tell how, if Art could tell 
How, from that sapphire fount, the crispfed brooks 15 
Boiling on orient pearl and sands of gold 
With mazy error under pendent shades 
Ban nectar, visiting each plant and fed 
Mowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice Art 
In beds, and curious knots, but Nature boon 20 

Poured forth profuse on hill and dale and plain. 
Both, where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrowned the noontide bowers. Thus was this place, 
A happy rural seat of various view : 26 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm ; 
Others whose fruit burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable — Hesperian fables true 
If true, here only — and of delicious taste. 
Betwixt them, lawns or level downs, and flocks, 30 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 
Or palmy hillock ; or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store. 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 35 

Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 
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Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant ; meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills dispersed, or in a lake, 
That to the fringfed bank with myrtle crowned 40 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 
The birds their quire apply : airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 45 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance 
Led on the eternal Spring. 



1. What word would now be used instead of " his " ? 
(Line 2.) State what you know on the subject. 

2. Describe clearly the course of the river which went 
under the mountain down to end of line 10. 

3. Name the four streams into which it divided. 

4. Supply a word in line 13. 

5. What does the expression, "but rather to tell 
how" (Line 14), mean and refer to ? 

6. What particular Art is referred to in line 14 ? 

7. What is the meaning of the word " crisped " ? 
(Line 15.) 

8. What is the exact force of the word " error " in 
line 17? 

9. What are " pendent shades " ? (Line 17.) 

10. What is the antecedent which explains " ran 
nectar"? (Line 18.) 

11. What is the antecedent of the relative pronoun 
"which" in line 19? 

12. Substitute an explanatory word for " nice." 

13. Explain " Nature boon." (Line 20.) 

14. Paraphrase clearly from line 9 to the middle of 
line 24. 

15. What is the meaning of the word " amiable " ? 
(Line 28.) 
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16. What are " Hesperian fablgs " ? (Line 28). Ex- 
plain this line. 

1 7. What are " lawns " in poetical phrase ? (Line 30.) 

18. Define the expressions " irriguous " and " um- 
brageous." (Lines 33, 35.) 

19. What are the antecedents of the following: — 
" with myrtle crowned," and " her crystal mirror 
holds"? (Lines 40, 41.) 

20. What is the meaning of " vernal airs," and of 
the expression " attune " ? (Lines 42, 43.) 

21. What significance has the mythological allusion 
in lines 44, 45 ? 

Lesson XVI. 

ON THE MOENINa OF CHRIST'S NATIVITY. 

By John Milton. 

I. 
This is the month and this the happy mom 1 

Wherein the Son of Heaven's Eternal King 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother bom. 
Our great redemption from above did bring ; 
For so the holy sages once did sing, 5 

That he our deadly forfeit should release. 
And with his father work us a perpetual peace. 

II. 
That glorious form, that Light unsufferable 
And that far-beaming blaze of Majesty, 
Wherewith he wont at Heaven's high council-table 10 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 
He laid aside and here with us to be. 
Forsook the courts of everlasting day. 
And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 
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III. 

Say, Heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 15 

Afford a present to the infant Q-od ? 
Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain 
To welcome him to this his new abode ? 
Now while the heaven, by the Sun's team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 20 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons 
bright. 

IV. 

See how, from far upon the eastern road 

The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet ! 

Oh run — prevent them with thy humble ode, 

And lay it lowly at his blessed feet ; 25 

Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet 

And join thy voice unto the Angel Quire, 

From out his secret Altar, touched with hallowed fire. 

THE HYMN. 

I. 
It was the winter wild 

While the heaven-bom child 30 

All meanly wrapt, in the rude manger lies ; 

Nature in awe to him, 

Had doffed her gaudy trim 

With her great Master so to sympathize : 

It was no season then for her 35 

To wanton with the sun, her lusty Paramour. 



II. 
Only with speeches fair 
She wooes the gentle air 



E 
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To hide her guilty front with iiinocent snow, 

And on her naked shame 40 

Pollute with sinful blame 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw ; 

Confounded that her Maker's eyes 

Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 

m. 
But he, her fears to cease 45 

Sent down the meek-eyed Peace : 
She, crowned with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down, through the turning sphere, 
His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 50 

And waving wide her myrtle wand 
She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 

IV. 

No war, or battle's sound, 

Was heard the world around ; 

The idle spear and shield were high uphung ; 55 

The hooked chariot stood 

Unstained with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng ; 

And kings sat still with awful eye. 

As if they surely knew their sovran lord was by. 60 

V. 

But peaceful was the night 

Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began. 

The winds, with wonder whist 

Smoothly the waters kist, 65 

Whispering new joys to the mild Ocean, 
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Who now hath quite forgot to rave 

While birds of cahn sit brooding on the charmed wave. 

VI. 

The stars with deep amaze 

Stand fixed in stedfast gaze, 70 

Bending one way their precious influence, 

And will not take their flight, 

For all the morning light 

Or Lucifer that often warned them thence ; 

But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 75 

Until their lord himself bespake and bid them go. 

VII. 

And though the shady gloom 

Had given day her room. 

The Sun himseK withheld his wonted speed. 

And hid his head for shame, 80 

As his inferior flame, 

The new-enlightened world no more should need;^ 

He saw a greater Sun appear 

Than his bright throne or burning axletree could bear. 

VIII. 

The shepherds on the lawn 85 

Or ere the point of dawn, 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row ; 

Full little thought they than 

That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below : 90 

Perhaps their lives, or else their sheep 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 
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IX. 

When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet 

As never was by mortal finger strook, 95 

Divinely- warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took : 
The air such pleasure loth to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly 
close. 100 

X. 

Nature that heard such sound 

Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia's seat the Airy region thrilling. 

Now was almost won 

To think her part was done, 105 

And that her reign had here its last fulfilling ; 

She knew such harmony alone 

Could hold all Heaven and Earth in happier union. 

XI. 

At last surrounds their sight 

A globe of circular light, 110 

That with long beams the shamefaced Night arrayed ; 

The helmed cherubim 

And sworded seraphim 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed. 

Harping in loud and solemn choir 115 

With unexpressive notes to Nature's new-born Heir. 

XII. 

Such music as 'tis said 
Before was never made, 
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But when of old the Sons of Morning snng, 

While the Creator great 120 

His constellations set 

And the well-balanced world on hinges hung, 

And cast the dark foundations deep, 

And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep. 

XIII. 

Eing out, ye crystal spheres, 125 

Once bless our human ears, 

K ye have power to touch our senses so ; 

And let your silver chime 

Move in melodious time ; 

And let the bass of heaven's deep organ blow ; 130 

And with your ninefold harmony 

Make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 

XIV. 

For if such holy song 

Enwrap our fancy long 

Time will run back and fetch the age of gold ; 135 

And speckled vanity 

Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould ; 

And Hell itself will pass away, 139 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 

XV. 

Tea, Truth and Justice then 

Will down return to men. 

Orbed in a rainbow, and like glories wearing, 

Mercy will sit between 

Throned in celestial sheen, 145 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering ; 
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And Heaven as at some festival, 

Will open wide the gates of her high palaoe^hall. 

XVI. 

But wisest Fate says No, 

This must not yet be so ; 150 

The Babe jet lies in smiling infancy 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss, 
So both himself and us to glorify ; 
Yet first, to those ychained in sleep, 155 

The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the 
deep. 

XVII. 

With such a horrid clang 
As on Mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and smouldering clouds outbrake : 
The aged Earth aghast 160 

With terror of that blast. 
Shall from the surface to the centre shake. 
When, at the world's last session. 
The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread His 
throne. 

XVIII. 

And then at last our bliss 165 

Full and perfect is. 

But now begins ; for from this happy day 

The Old Dragon under groimd, 

In stndter limits bound. 

Not half so far casts his usurped sway, 170 

And, wroth to see his kingdom fail 

Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 
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XIX. 

The oracles are dumb 

No voice or hideous hum 

Euns through the archfed roof in words deceiving, 175 

Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 

No nightly trance or breathfed spell, 179 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 



The lonely mountains o'er 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and dale 

Edged with poplar pale 185 

The parting G-enius is with sighing sent ; 
"With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn. 

XXI. 

In consecrated earth 

And on the holy hearth, 190 

The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint, 

In urns and altars round 

A drear and dying sound 

Aflcrights the flamens at their service quaint : 

And the chill marble seems to sweat, 195 

While each peculiar power foregoes his wonted seat. 

XXII. 

Feor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
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With that twice-battered god of Palestine ; 
And mooned Ashtaroth, 200 

Heaven's queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers' holy shine ; 
The Lybyc Hammon shrinks his horn ; 
In yain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz 
mourn. 

XXIII. 

And sullen Moloch, fled, 205 

Hath left in shadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackest hue ; 

In vain with cymbals' ring 

They call the grisly King, 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue ; 210 

The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 

Isis and Orus and the god Anubis, haste. 

XXIV. 

Nor is Osiris seen 

In Memphian grove or green, 214 

Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud ; 

Nor can he be at rest 

Within his sacred chest ; 

Naught but prof oundest Hell can be his shroud ; 

In vain with timbreled anthems dark. 

The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshiped ark. 220 

XXV. 

He feels from Juda's land 

The dreaded infant's hand ; 

The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ; 

Nor aU the gods beside 

Longer dare abide, 225 
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Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine : 

Our Babe to show his Godhead true, 

Can in his swaddling bands control the damned crew. 

XXVI. 

So when the Sun in bed 

Curtained with cloudy red, 230 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave. 
The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail. 
Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave. 
And the yellow-skirted fays 235 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved 
maze. 

XXVII. 

But see, the virgin blest 

Hath laid her Babe to rest. 

Time is, our tedious song should here have ending : 

Heaven's youngest-teemed star 240 

Hath fixed her polished car. 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending ; 

And all about the courtly stable 

Bright-harnessed Angels sit, in order serviceable. 



1. Give distinguishing explanations of the words 
" release," " ransom," " forfeit," " redemption." (Ist 
verse.) 

2. Substitute a word for wTierein, (Line 2.) 

3. What is the date of this poem, and on what day 
was it written ? 

4. Explain the peculiar force here of the expression 
" to sit the midst." (Line 11.) 

5. What is the modern form of " unsuflFerable " ? 
(Line 8.) 
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6. Explain the exact meaning of the word " with." 
(Line 14.) 

7. What is the Heavenly Muse invoked by Milton, 
and why chosen ? 

8. Give the exact meaning of the word " wizard " 
here. Is there any special force in the termination 
"ard"? (Line 23.) 

9. What part of speech is the word lowly in line 
26? 

10. Substitute a word for " while " in line 2 of the 
Hymn. 

11. Of what fact are the two first verses a poetical 
expression ? 

12. Explain the meaning of fche word " prevent " in 
the last verse of the Prelude, and give an instance out 
of the Prayer-book of its use with a similar meaning ? 

13. What kind of verb is " to cease," and how is it 
used here ? (Line 45.) 

14. Describe concisely in good prose the emblemati- 
cal figure of Peace. (Line 46.) 

16. How does the poet express that Christ's was to 
be a reign of peace ? 

16. Explain the line "While birds of calm," &c. 
(line 68), and relate the legend and superstition to 
which it refers. 

17. What is the &cact meaning of the word influence 
(Line 71), and of what belief and science does it remind 
us when accurately defined ? 

18. What force has the prefix " 5e " in Miltonic 
language ? (Line 7Q^ " bespake.") Explain the mean- 
ing of the verb " to bespeak " in modem and in earlier 
English ? 

19. In the four lines beginning " the Sun himself." 
and ending " should need," what force has the word 
"as"? 

20. What is the meaning of " or e'er " ? (St. viii., 
line 2.) Q-ive some of the derivatives of " or." 

21. What was the mythological idea of Pan, and of 
what is he here typical ? (St. viii., line 6.) 
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22. Explain the expression " silly thoughts." (St. 
VIII., line 8.) What is the earlier form of silly, and 
what change has taken place in the meaning of the 
word? 

23. What part of what verb is the word " strook " ? 
(St. IX.) Give the modem forms. 

24. What is the subject of the verb " took " in St. 
IX., line 6. 

25. What force has the word "as" in the same 
line? 

26. What does " noise " mean in St. ix., line 6 ? 
Does it differ in meaning from the word we use, and if 
so, how ? 

27. What is the mythological meaning of Cynthia ? 
(St. X.) 

28. What is the nominative of " thrilling " in St. x., 
line 3 ? 

29. What is the exact meaning of the word " dis- 
played " in St. XI., line 6 ? 

30. Explain the word " unexpressive " (St. xi., 
line 8), and give its modem equivsdent. 

31. Give the Bible reference in the three first lines 
of St. XII. 

32. Of what passage in Shakspere does Stanza xiii. 
remind us, and how did the idea originate ? 

33. Why " ninefold harmony" ? (St. xiii., line 7.) 

34. What is the meaning of the word " consort " 
in St. XIII., line 8, and how would it now be ex- 
nressed ? 

36. What is the " Age of Gold " ? (St. xiv.) 

86. What class of verb is " sicken " in St. xiv., line 5? 

37. What does the word "like" mean in St. xv., 
line 3, and to what does it refer ? 

38. What is the derivation of the prefix " y " in 
" ychained " ? (St. xvi., Hne 7.) 

39. Explain the word " session." (St. xvii., line 7.) 

40. In the first two lines and a half of Stanza xviii., 
explain the use of the present tense " is," and the 
meaning of " but now begins." 
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41. To what beliefs in ancient history does Stanza 
XIX. refer? 

42. In the six following verses explain all the mytho- 
logical allusions, and refer each to its own mythology. 

43. What is the exact meaning of the word 
" quaint " ? (Stanza xxi.,line 6), and what are " flamens " ? 

44. What is the force of the word " peculiar " in 
Stanza xxi., line 8 P 

45. Explain the expression '' shrinks his horn " ? 
(St. XXII., line 7.) 

46. What old force had the letter " n " in « eyn " ? 
(St. XXV., line 3.) Give modem examples. 

47. What was the state of the English nation during 
the sixty-five years of Milton's life ? 



Lesson XVII. 

SUNDAY m THE COTJNTEY: SIE EOGEE AT 

CHUECH. 

By Joseph Addison. 

{From the " Sjoectator/* No, 112.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

1. Joseph Addison was bom in the year 1672, of 
respectable and learned parentage, and received a good 
education in the Charterhouse and Oxford. Circum- 
stances seem to have been favourable to him, for not 
only did he distinguish himself in college, but his 
merits seem to have been recognized in a more than 
ordinary degree. A pension, which enabled him to 
travel abroad, was procured for him while still at a very 
early age, and after the death of William III., in whose 
reign he was bom, and by whose favour the pension 
was bestowed, he began to be sought out by the new 
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government, and eventually occupied some of the 
highest offices of the state. 

2. Political rewards were in those days often bestowed 
for literary merit, and Addison had won the approval 
of the ministers by the manner in which he had cele- 
brated the recent triumph of the Duke of Marlborough 
in the battle of Blenheim. This performance was in 
verse, and was followed by other poems and plays 
which were much admired, notably a Eoman play called 
" Cato," which contains a somewhat famous soliloquy 
on suicide. It is, in manner, an imitation of the French 
classical style in tragedy, stately, cool, and oratorical, 
as distinct from the plays of an earlier century' as the 
poetry of Pope, soon to follow, is from that of the 
present day. But the poetical spirit of the 18th 
century ushered in, so to speak, by Dryden, who, how- 
ever, died in its first year, was in accordance with the 
principles of preciseness and correct and moderate good 
taste. 

3. It is, however, with Addison as a prose writer 
that we have at present to do, and it is as a prose 
writer that we must ever regard him, not only with 
admiration, but with affection. In the " Spectator " — 
a paper issued daily, and without which no tea-table or 
coffee-house (and those were the days of coffee-houses, 
fine gentlemen, tea-tables, powder, patches, court gossip, 
and games of ombre — see Pope's " Eape of the Lock ") 
was considered complete — ^Addison has given us an 
inimitable series of Essays, thoughtful, critical, gay, 
humorous and domestic. He has, in his imaginary 
Club, created a number of characters which will be 
recognized and loved wherever English is read. The 
prose of these exquisite Essays is perfect, as a specimen 
of the very best work of the era. To the young 
student it will, of course, have something of an old- 
world flavour, but its quaintness and pleasantness will 
amply repay him for any unfamiliarity with the terms 
of expression of the day. It is always clear and easy, 
free from pomposity, pedantry, and verbosity, deeply 
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religious in feeling, and tenderly humorous in ex- 
pression. This characteristic humour was indeed pe- 
culiar to Addison, who in the character of the '' Specta- 
tor " is supposed to depict himself. It would take us 
too long to enter here upon the history of those 
numerous papers or journals which came out during 
this era — it was the era of the British Essayists — it is 
enough to say that the " Spectator " has uniTcrsally 
been considered to bear off the palm, animated as it is 
with the gentle, humorous, always delightful spirit of 
Joseph Addison. 

4. In 1716, Addison married the Dowager Cotrntess 
of Warwick, whose son he had educated, and took up his 
abode in Holland House. In 1 71 7 he was made Secretary 
of State, having previously been Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and in 1719 he died. In character he was 
amiable and gentle, though shy and retiring, and was 
universally beloved and respected. 

5. The portions of his work given for analysis are, a 
description of Sir Boger de Coverley (the most famous 
of his characters) at church, and part of some very 
noble thoughts on the Immortality of the SouL After 
what has been already said, they may be left to the 
reader without any further comment. 



SUNDAY IN THE COTJNTBT : SIB BOGEB AT 

CHTJBCH. 

I am always very well pleased with a country Sun- 
day, and think, if keeping holy the Sabbath day were 
only a human institution, it would be the best method 
that could have been thought of, for the polishing and 
civilizing of mankind. It is certain that the country 
people would soon degenerate into a kind of savages 
and barbarians, were there not such frequent returns 
of a stated time, in which the whole village meet toge- 
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ther with their best faces, and in their cleanliest habits, 
to converse with one another upon indifferent subjects, 
hear their duties explained to them, and join together 
in adoration of the Supreme Being. Sunday clears 
away the rust of the whole week, not only as it re- 
freshes in their minds the notions of religion, but as it 
puts both the sexes upon appearing in their most 
agreeable forms, and exerting all such qualities as are 
apt to give them a figure in the eye of the Tillage. A 
country fellow distinguishes himself as much in the 
churchyard, as a citizen does upon the Change, the 
whole parish politics being generally discussed in that 
place either after sermon or before the bell rings. 

My friend, Sir Boger, being a good churchman, has 
beautified the inside of his church with several texts of 
his own chusing; he has likewise given a handsome 
pulpit-cloth, and railed in the communion table at his 
own expence. He has often told me that at his coming 
to his estate he found his parishioners very irregul^ar ; 
and that in order to make them kneel and join in the 
responses, he gave every one of them a hassock and a 
common-prayer book ; and at the same time employed 
an itinerant singing-master, who goes about the coun- 
try for that purpose, to instruct them rightly in the 
tunes of the psalms ; upon which they now very much 
value themselves, and indeed outdo most of the coun- 
try churches that I have ever heard. 

As Sir Eoger is landlord to the whole congregation, 
he keeps them in very good order, and will suffer no- 
body to sleep in it besides himself ; for if by chance he 
has been surprii^d into a short nap at sermon, upon re- 
covering out of it he stands up and looks about him. 
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and if lie sees anybody else nodding, either wakes them 
himself, or sends his servants to them. Several other 
of the old knight's particularities break out upon these 
occasions : sometimes he will be lengthening out a verse 
in the singing-psalms, half a minute after the rest of 
the congregation have done with it ; sometimes, when 
he is pleased with the matter of his devotion, he pro- 
nounces Arnen three or four times to the same prayer ; 
and sometimes stands up T^hen everybody else is upon 
their knees, to count the congregation, or see if any of 
his tenants are missing 



1. Explain the force of the word " only " in " only a 
human institution." 

2. What part of speech is " kind *' in " a kind of 
savages and barbarians " ? 

3. Explain the use of the plural in " the whole village 
meet together." 

4. Explain ** habits," in " their cleanliest habits." 
What meanings has the word, and how does its use 
here differ from ours ? 

5. What is meant here by " indifferent subjects " ? 

6. Put this line differently, " Not only as it refreshes 
in their minds the notion of religion but as it" &c. 

7. What is the meaning of "put upon," in "puts 
both sexes upon " ? Have we any other meaning for it ? 

8. What force has the word " common " in " common- 
prayer book " ? Give some other words in which common 
has the same meaning. What other meaning do we 
give it ? 

9. What is the meaning and derivation of the word 
" itinerant " ? 

10. Re- write in your own words the paragraph be- 
ginning, " My friend, Sir Roger," and ending, " I have 
ever heard." 
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11. What is the meaning of the word "suffer" in 
" will suffer nobody to sleep " ? 

12. In the words " recovering out of it," what word 
would now be substituted for " out of " ? 

13. Explain " particularities " in "the old knight^s 
particularities," and substitute a more modem word. 

14. Ee-write the line " sometimes he will be lengthen- 
ing out a Terse in one of the singing-psalms." 

15. What is meant by " the matter of his devotion " ? 

16. Can you state any of the characteristics of this 
piece of prose ? 

17. Who was the " Sir Roger " spoken of, and by 
whom? 

18. G^ive the dates of the principal events in the life 
of Addison. 



Lesson XVIII. 

ON IMMORTALITY. 
By Joseph Addisok. 

Q' Spectator;' No. 111.) 

.... There is not in my opinion, a more pleasing and 

triumphant consideration in religion than this, of the 

perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the 

perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a 

period in it. To look upon the soul as going on from 

strength to strength, to consider that she is to shine for 

ever, with new accessions of glory, and brighten to all 

eternity : that she will be still adding virtue to virtue 

and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it something 

wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is natm*al 

to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect pleasing 

to God himself, to see His creation ever beautifying in 

p 
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His ejes, and drawing nearer to Him by greater degrees 
of resemblance. 

Methinks this single consideration of the progress of 
a finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extin- 
guish all enyj in inferior natures, and aU contempt in 
superior. 

That cherubin, which now appears as a god to a 
human soul, knows very well that the period will come 
about in Eternity, when the human soul shall be ati 
perfect as he himself now is : nay, when she shall look 
down upon that degree of perfection as much as she 
now falls short of it. It is true, the higher nature still 
advances, and by that means preserves his distance and 
superiority in the scale of being ; but he knows that, 
how high soever the station is of which he stands 
possessed at present, the inferior nature will at length 
mount up to it, and shine forth in the same degree of 
glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration may we look 
into our own souls, where there are such hidden stores 
of virtue and knowledge, such inexhausted forces of 
perfection ! We know not yet what we shall be, nor 
will it ever enter into the heart of man to conceive the 
glory that will be always in reserve for him. The soul, 
considered with its Creator, is like one of those mathe- 
matical lines that may draw nearer to another without 
the possibility of touching it; and can there be a 
thought so transporting, as to consider ourselves in 
these perpetual approaches to Him Who is not only the 
standard of perfection but of happiness P 
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1. Explain " period " in " without ever arriving at a 
period in it." 

2. What part of the verb is " look," in " To look 
upon the soul," Ac. ? 

3. What quotation is made in the passage '' from 
strength to strength " ? 

4. What kind of verb is " brighten," in " brighten to 
all eternity " ? 

5. What tenses of verbs are used in, " will be still 
adding virtue to virtue," and how would we be more 
likely to express the sense now ? 

6. To what part of the sentence does " carries in it 
something" refer? 

7. What is the argument of this paragraph ? 

8. What is the meaning of " methinks," and what do 
you know of this form of expression ? 

9. What is meant by " cherubin " ? Is the form as 
here used a singular or a plural one ? 

10. Explain " period " and " come about " in " that 
period will come about in eternity." 

11. What is here spoken of, in " she shall look down," 
&c.? 

12. What degree is meant by " that degree of per- 
fection " ? 

13. Ee-write in your own words the sentence begin- 
ning, " It is true, the higher nature," and ending " same 
degree of glory." 

14. Give another form of the word for "inexhausted," 
in " inexhausted forces of perfection." 

15. In the same sentence, what is the exact meaning 
of " forces " ? 

16. What quotation is made in the sentence, " We 
know not yet," &c. ? 

1 7. What is meant by the simile of the " lines " P Ex^ 
plain it in your own words. 

18. Explain the word " transporting." 

19. What is the exact meaning of the word " con- 
sider " in " as to consider ourselves " ? 

20. What is, briefly expressed, the thought intended 
to be conveyed by this passage ? 
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21. Can you see any differences between this prose 
and that of Lord Bacon, given earlier in the book ? What 
are some of them ? ' 

22. Into what literary era was Addison bom ? 

23. Describe the characteristics of his work in prose 
and verse. 

Lesson XIX. 

THE EAPE OF THE LOCK. 
By Alexander Pope. 

CANTO II. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

1. This great writer is universally recognized as the 
poet of what is called the Augustan age, and was bom 
in 1688. His era was the era (see Addison) of hoops, 
powder, and patches, beaux and belles, card-playing, 
tea-drinking (tea being something of a novelty then), 
polished discourse, artificial manners, and very conven- 
tional tastes. AH these are faithfully represented in 
the poetry of the period, and Pope set the fashion of a 
peculiar kind of verse, which, in his turn, he had more 
or less imitated from Dryden. 

2. Pope's father was a Eoman Catholic linendraper of 
good family, who, retiring from business and going to 
live near Windsor, was able to give the boy, who was 
not only delicate but deformed, a good education. His 
poetical talents were precocious, he wrote well at six- 
teen, and the " Essay on Criticism," published when he 
was about twenty-three, at once fixed his reputation. 

^ This lesson will, if the teacher follows the course indicated in the 
Preface, he taken before that on Lord Bacon ; but the question in the 
text will with advantage be asked, should the lessons be gone 
through again with a view to a comparison of styles, from earlier 
periods to later. 
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A translation of Homer's " Iliad," brought him not only 
fame but fortune, and enabled him to fix his residence 
at Twickenham, and live there at ease, surrounding 
himself with literary friends. He died in 1744. 

3. Pope's chief works were the " Satires " and 
" Epistles " to eminent men, and in these the peculiar 
bent of his genius was amply displayed. The subjects 
were topics of the day, abuses, moral disquisitions, and 
sarcasms hurled at authors less fortunate than himself. 
This was emphatically the age of penniless hack writers, 
and Pope was one of the few poets who lived by their 
works. The metre in which these poems was composed 
was the heroic couplet, the style was polished, easy, and 
flowing, the pause almost invariably occurring in the 
middle of the line, and the sense more or less termina- 
ting at the end of each couplet, which was often finished 
off with some neat, clever, sparkling epigram, many of 
which have since passed into proverbs. Upon this 
model most of the poetry of the eighteenth century was 
composed. Nature was but little regarded by these 
town poets, and when described, the epithets were so 
evidently tame and conventional, that it was easy to see 
how little of the inspiration came from Nature herself. 

4. The extracts we have chosen for analysis are taken 
from the " Essay on Man," and " TheEape of the Lock ; " 
the latter, a mock heroic poem, which is perfect in 
its delightful description of ladies and gentlemen in 
the reign of Queen Anne, its dainty fairy machinery 
and the exquisite gravity with which small matters are 
lifted into the region of the mock sublime. It was a 
subject which suite(J well with Pope's finished style. 
The arguments in the " Essay on Man," are not, per- 
haps, worth much to us now, but the clear, forcible, and 
eloquent language in which they are couched, the per- 
fect mastery of poetic principles, as poetic principles 
were understood in those days, are worth a great deal, 
and cannot fail to please even those who are most op- 
posed to the rules by which poetry was composed in the 
eighteenth century. 
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THE RAPE OP THE LCKJK 
CAirro II. 

Not with more glories in th' etherial plain, 1 

The sun first rises o'er the pni'pled main, 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams, 

Launch'd on the bosom of the silver Thames. 

Fair nymphs and well-drest youths around her shone, 5 

But ev'ry eye was fii'd on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose. 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as those : 10 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends ; 

Oft, she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike. 

And like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease and sweetness void of pride, 15 

Might hide her faults, if Belles had faults to hide : 

If to her share some female errors fall. 

Look on her face and you'll forget them all. 

« * * * # 

But now secure, the painted vessel glides. 
The sunbeams trembling on the floating tides ; 20 

While melting music steals upon the sky. 
And soften'd sounds along the wal;ers die ; 
Smooth flow the waves, the Zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda smil'd and all the world was gay. 
All but the Sylph — ^with careful thoughts opprest, 25 
Th' impending woe sat heavy on his breast. 
He summons straight his denizens of air ; 
The lucid squadrons round the sails repair; 
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Soft o'er the shrouds, aerial whispers breathe, 

That seemed but zephyrs to the train beneath. 30 

Some to the sun their insect, wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold : 

Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 

Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light. 

Loose to the wind, their airy garments flew, 35 

Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew. 

Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies. 

Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes ; 

While every beam new transient colours flings, 

Colours that change, whene'er they wave their wings. 40 

Amid the circle, on the gilded mast, 

Superior by the head was Ariel plac'd ; 

His purple pinions op'ning to the sun. 

He rais'd his azure wand and thus begun : 

Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief ^give ear, 45 

Fays, fairies, genii, elves and demons, hear ! 

Ye know the spheres and various tasks assigned 

By laws eternal to th' aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of purest aether play, 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of day. 50 

Some guide the course of wand'ring orbs on high. 

Or roll the planets through the boundless sky. 

Some less refin'd beneath the moon's pale light 

Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 

Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 55 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 

Or brew fierce tempests, in the wintry main, 

Or o'er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 

Others on earth o'er human race preside. 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide ; 60 
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Of these the chief the care of nations own, 

And guard with arms divine, the British throne. 

Onr humbler province is to tend the fair. 

Not a less pleasing though less glorious care ; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale, 65 

Nor let th' imprisoned essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers ; 

To steal from rainbows ere they drop in showers 

A brighter wash ; to curl their waving hairs, 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs ; 70 

Nay, oft in dreams, invention we bestow. 

To change a floimce or add a furbelow. 

This day, black omens threat the brightest Fair 

That e'er deserved a watchful spirit's care. 

Some dire disaster, or by force, or flight ; 75 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 

Whether the nymph shall break Diana's law, 

Or some frail china jar receive a flaw ; 

Or stain her honour, or her new brocade ; 

Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade ; 80 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball ; 

Or whether Heaven has doom'd that Shock must fall. 

Haste then, ye spirits ! to your change repair: 

The fluttering fan be Zephiretta's care ; 

The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign ; 85 

And Momentilla, let the watch be thine ; 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favourite lock ; 

Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock, 

To flfty chosen sylphs, of special note, 

We trust th' important charge, the petticoat ; 90 

Oft have we known that seven-fold fence to fail, 

Tho' stijS with steel, and arm'd with ribs of whale. 
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•Form a strong line about the silver bound 

And guard the wide circumference around. 

Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 95 

His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large. 

Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o'ertake his sins. 

Be stop'd in vials or transfixed with pins : 

Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie. 

Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye : 100 

Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 

While cloy'd he beats his silken wings in vain : 

Or alum styptics with contracting power 

Shrink his thin essence like a rivel'd flower : 

Or, as Ixion fixed, the wretch shall feel 105 

The giddy motion of the whirling mill. 

In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow. 

And tremble at the sea that froths below ! 

He spoke ; the spirits from the sails descend : 

Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend ; 110 

Some thread the mazy ringlets of her hair. 

Some hang upon the pendents of her ear ; 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 

Anxious and trembling for the birth of fate. 



1. To what does the word " than," refer ? (Line 3.) 

2. What part of the verb is the word " launched" ? 
(Line 4.) Is it used in an active or passive sense ? 

3. What is " etherial plain" ? (Line 1.) What is 
the general meaning of the word etherial P 

4. Why are Jews and Infidels especially named as 
possible worshippers of Belinda's cross ? (Line 8.) 

5. Explain line 11. 

6. What is a sylph, and to what special system of 
philosophy or mythology do sylphs belong ? (Line 25.) 
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7. Give the meaning and deriyation of the word* 
"denizen." (Line 27.) 

8. Explain " lucid " and " shrouds." (Lines 28 and 
29.) "What other meanings has shrouds ? 

9. What kind of verb is the word "waft"? (Line 
32.) How is it generally used, and how used here ? 

10. What is the meaning of " fluid body " ? (Line 
84.) 

11. Explain the meaning and derivation of the word 
"texture." (Line 36.) 

12. To what does " flings " refer, in line 39, and 
" they " in line 40 ? 

13. What is the supposed difference between a Sylph 
and a Sylphid ? (Line 45.) 

14. What is the origin of the expression " sphere " 
when used in the sense of assigning a special sphere to 
any person or thing ? 

15. Explain the word " athwart " in line 54. What 
verb is akin to it ? 

16. Explain lines 61 and 62. 

17. What part of speech is "threat?" (Line 73.) 
What is it usually, and what word would we now make 
use of, instead of the one used here ? 

18. What part of speech is " Fair " in the same line ? 
What does it mean here ? Substitute a word. 

19. What meaning have the two " or's " in line 75 ? 

20. Explain the peculiar appropriateness of the 
names given to the spirits in lines 84, 85, 86, and 87, 
and describe their several duties. 

21. What kind of dress was apparently worn by the 
belles of that day ? (Lines 91, 92.) 

22. What part of speech is " bound " in line 93 ? 

23. Explain stop*d in vials ? (Line 98.) 

24. Explain the words " alum," " styptic," " contract," 
Bnd « riverd." (Lines 103, 104.) 

25. Who was Ixion ? (Line 105.) 

26. What species of poem is " The Bape of the Lock " ? 
Give arguments in support of your opinion from the 
extract given. 
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27. In wliat reign are its events supposed to take 
place? 

28. Belate shortly tlie action of the poem in the 
portion given. 



Lesson XX. 

ESSAY ON MAN. 
By Alexandes Pope. 

BOOK I. 

Theblissof man, (could pride that blessing find) 

Is, not to act or think, beyond mankind ; 

No pow'rs of body, or of soul to share. 

But what his nature and his state can bear. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 5 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 

Say, what the use, were finer optics given, 

ZT' inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaVn ? 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 

To smart and agonize at eVry pore ? 10 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain P 

If nature thundered in his op'ning ears 

And stunn'd him with the music of the spheres, 

How would he wish that heav'n had left him still 15 

The whisp'ring zephyr and the purling rill ? 

Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 

Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body, nature is, and God the soul ; 20 
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That changed througli all and yet in all the same, 

Great in the earth as in th' etherial frame ; 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees. 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 25 

Spreads undivided, operates, unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair, as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns 

As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 30 

To him, no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Cease then, nor order, imperfection name : 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 

Know thy own point : This kind, this due degree, 35 

Of blindness, weakness, heaven bestows on thee. 

Submit — in this or any other sphere. 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 

Safe in the hand of one disposing power. 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 40 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good : 

And spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 45 

One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 



1. What proposition is stated in the first four lines ? 
Substitute a word for " share " in line 3. 

2. Explain the word " comprehend." Would " under- 
stand " do as well ? (Line 8.) 

3. What part of speech is " touch," in line 9 ? 
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4. What part of the verb is " die," in line 12 ? 

5. State clearly the argument, and explain the illustra- 
tions in these twelve lines. 

6. What part of the verb is " changed " in line 21 ? 

7. What is the subject of the verbs in lines 23, 24, 25, 
26, and 27 ? 

8. Why " undivided," and why " unsjient," in line 26 ? 

9. What is understood in the line, " in a hair as heart " ? 
(Line 28.) 

10. Explain the meaning of " rapt." (Line 30.) 

11. What is the meaning of line 33 ? 

12. Explain " our proper bliss." (Line 34.) 

13. What is the " natal," what the " mortal " hour ? 
(Line 40.) 

14. Which are the subjects^ which the objects, of lines 
42, 43, 44 ? 

15. Explain " in erring reason's spite," and " what- 
ever is, is right." (Lines 45 and 46.) 

16. Ee-write the last twenty-eight lines in your own 
words, in as clear and explanatory a manner as you can. 

17. What are the dates of Pope's birth and death, 
and what were the characteristics of his time ? 

18. Describe the poetry most valued in the 18th 
century. 

19. Give the names of Pope's chief works. 



Lesson XXI. 

STOEM IN HAEVEST. 
By James Thomson. 

(From " The Seasons,'' " Autumn'') 

9 

1. James Thomson was bom in Scotland on the 11th 
September, 1700, and educated in Edinburgh. On 
finishing his education, he came to London, and was 
for some time a private tutor, till on the publication of 
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a portion of " The Seasons," his greatest work, he re- 
ceived several posts, which enabled him to buy a cottage 
near Bichmond, and live in ease and comfort for the 
remainder of his days, finishing " The Seasons," and 
writing other plays and poems ; among which " The 
Castle of Indolence," an allegorical poem, written in 
Spenserian staiza and after the Spenserian manner, 
claims the most important place. Thomson died at 
the comparatively early age of forty-eight, on the 27th 
August, 1748. 

2. He, with Cowper, who came later, helped to intro- 
duce the new era of descriptive poetry into our litera- 
ture. " The Seasons," written in blank verse, is, as its 
name implies, a picture of English scenery under the 
different aspects caused by the changes in the year, and 
the abrupt transitions of storm and sunshine in each 
season, and its publication marks an era in our poetic 
literature which can never be overlooked. Its pictures 
of wood, meadow, and mountain-land are numerous 
and faithful, and the language in which they are pre- 
sented is melodious, though sometimes inflated with 
the meaningless adjectives and epithets belonging to 
his time. His descriptive pictures have often been 
compared to the Boman poet Virgil, and though less 
simple and meditative than Cowper, his truth to na- 
ture is as conspicuous ; and in spite of the vague and 
ornate expressions which abound in his poetry, "The 
Seasons " has always been a highly popular poem. 



STOEM IN HAEVEST. 

Defeating oft the labours of tfce year, 1 

The sultry south collects a potent blast. 
At first, the groves are scarcely seen to stir 
Their trembling tops, and a still murmur runs 
Along the soft-inclining fields of com ; 5 

But as the aerial tempest fuller swells, 
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And in one mighty stream invisible, 

Immense, the whole excited atmosphere 

Impetuous rushes o'er the sounding world, 

Strained to the root, the stooping forest pours 10 

A rustling shower of yet untimely leaves, 

High-beat, the circling mountains eddy in, 

From the bare wild, the dissipated storm, 

And send it in a torrent down the vale. 

Exposed, and naked, to its utmost rage, 15 

Through all the sea of harvest rolling round, 

The billowy plain floats wide ; nor can evade. 

Though pliant to the blast — its seizing force — 

Or whirled in air, or into vacant chaff 

Shook waste. And sometimes too a burst of rain, 20 

Swept from the black horizon, broad, descends 

In one continuous flood. Still over head 

The mingling tempest weaves its gloom, and still 

The deluge deepens ; till the fields around 

Lie sunk, and flatted, in the sordid wave. 25 

Sudden, the ditches swell ; the meadows swim. 

Eed, from the hills, innumerable streams 

Tumultuous roar ; and high above its bank 

The river lift ; before whose rushing tide, 

Herds, flocks, and harvests, cottages, and swains, 30 

EoU mingled down ; all that the winds had spared 

In one wild moment ruined ; the big hopes, 

And well-earned treasures of the painful year. 

Fled to some eminence, the husbandman 

Helpless, beholds the miserable wreck 35 

Driving along ; his drowning ox at once 

Descending, with his labours scattered round, 

He sees ; and instant o'er his shivering thought 
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.Gomes Winter unprovided, and a train 

Of clamant children dear. Ye masters, then, 40 

Be mindful of the rough laborious hand 

That sinks you soft in elegance and ease ; 

Be mindful of those limbs, in russet clad. 

Whose toil to yours i& warmth, and graceful pride ; 

And oh be mindful of that sparing board 45 

Which covers yours with luxury profuse ; 

Makes your glass sparkle, and your sense rejoiee ! 

Nor cruelly demand what the deep rains. 

And all-involving winds have swept away. 



1. G-ive the dates of Thomson's birth and death. 

2. What is the subject of the words " defeating oft " ? 
(Line 1.) 

3. Substitute a word for " potent," and explain " col- 
lecting a blast." (Line 2.) 

4. Explain lines 10 and 11. What is meant by " yet 
untimely " ? (Line 11.) 

5. Paraphrase clearly lines 12, 13, 14. Explain "dis- 
sipated storm." 

6. Explain each " or " in line 19. 

7. What part of the verb is " shook " in line 20 ? 

8. What part of the verb is " swept " ? (Line 21.) 

9. How would you justify the use of the adjective 
" sordid " in line 25 ? 

10. What is the subject of " lift " in line 29 ? 

11. Explain the expression " painful year". (Line 
33.) 

12. What is the meaning of " at once,'.' and to what 
does it refer ? (Line 36.) 

13. Give the commoner form of " instant ". (Line 38.) 

14. Explain " clamant ". What is its derivation ? 
(Line 40.) 

15. What appeal, and on what grounds, is made at 
the close of these lines ? 
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16. By what particular kind of poetical writing is 
Thomson known, and what are the characteristics of 
the " Seasons " ? 

Lesson XXII. 

RASSELAS. 
By Samuel Johnson. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

1. Samuel Johnson, the great author of the English 
Dictionary, was born at Lichfield on the 18th Sep- 
tember, 1709. His parents were in poor circumstances, 
and though he received an education at various schools, 
and even spent some time at Oxford, his whole life was 
but one long struggle against poverty, obscurity, and 
distress. He was of weakly constitution, further dis- 
figured by coarse manners, and strange, involuntary 
contortions of face and figure — ^facts which probably told 
materially against him in the course of his long 
struggle for existence. 

2. In 1737, after having married a widow consider- 
ably older than himself, and endeavoured to keep a 
school which failed, he went to London in company with 
one of his pupils, David Q-arrick, afterwards the famous 
actor. Here, for many years, by the publication of 
poems, and diligence in all kinds of obscure literary 
hack work, he just contrived to keep body and soul 
together. Often homeless, starving, and wandering 
about the streets, he was a sort of typical instance of 
the T.retcLedne8s of literary life in those days-for 
literary talent though, as in the case of Addison, often 
rewarded with splendour, was, on the other hand, almost 
as often left to starve. We have no such instance in 
our day, of literary misery such as fell to the lot of 
Samuel Johnson. There is this to be said, however, 
and it is almost the highest praise which can be 
bestowed, that although his was the age of fulsome 

a 
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adulation of literary patrons, Johnson preferred poverty 
and the noble independence of a man of letters to 
writing false and flattering prefaces for bread. 

3. It was not till he was about fifty-three that 
Government awarded the author of the great Dictionary 
and of the poetical satires " London," and " The Vanity 
of Human Wishes " a pension of <£300 a year, which 
henceforward enabled him to live at ease. It was then 
that he became (and will always be best remembered 
by this) the centre and head of a certain literary circle, 
worshipped and admired as few literary men have been, 
all his conversations recorded by his enthusiastic 
biographer Boswell, and every trait, grotesque or other- 
wise, noted and admired by his disciples. In this halo 
of literary sanctity he continued till his death, which 
took place December I3th, 1784, and few figures in 
literary history, few portraits of literary men, are so 
well known and will be so easily recognized, as that of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, the great lexicographer. 

4. The portion of his work here given for analysis, is 
taken from " Basselas," a so-called Eastern tale, written 
rapidly, it is said, to defray the expenses of his mother's 
funeral. The "Arabian Nights'' had then not long 
been before the world, and the rage for Eastern scenery 
was great, generally taking the form of apologues, or a 
kind of fable, or moral allegory, in an Eastern dress. 
'* Basselas " is a mere vehicle for long dissertations on 
all the subjects which occurred to the author's some- 
what gloomy and melancholy turn of mind. 

5. The prose of Dr. Johnson is peculiar, and differs 
from that of Addison by being much more serious, 
pedantic, ponderous, and if not long-winded, at least 
long- worded. Dr. Johnson's prose has more Latinisms 
than that of any other author in the language, and so 
pompous and verbose was his style in many of his pro- 
ductions, that he may almost be said to have created a 
new language, known as '' Johnsonese." Nevertheless 
it is always sonorous, grave, and majestic, and seems to 
carry weight with every sentence. In " Basselas " it is. 
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perhaps, more pleasing than elsewhere. We cannot 
conclude this notice without calling attention to the 
extreme goodness and generosity of Dr. Johnson-^-if 
his style was pompous and his manner imperative, his 
heart was soft and true. His home was ever open to 
the homeless, and his purse to the needy, and unlike 
many others, his long struggle with poverty had neither 
hardened his heart nor embittered his intellect. In 
Bos well's Life of Johnson we possess a perfect picture 
of him as he appeared to the world of his day. 

EASSELAS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Te who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
fancy, and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of 
hope; who expect that age wHl perform the promises 
of youth, and that the deficiencies of the present day 
will be supplied by the morrow ; attend to the history 
of Basselas, Prince of Abyssinia. 

Rasselas was the fourth son of the mighty Emperor, 
in whose dominions the Father of Waters begins his 
course : whose bounty pours down the streams of 
plenty, and scatters over half the world the harvests of 
Egypt. According to the custom which has descended 
from age to age among the monarchs of the torrid zone, 
Itasselas was confined in a private palace, with the other 
sons and daughters of Abyssinian royalty, till the order 
of succession should call him to the throne. 

The place which the wisdom or policy of antiquity 
had destined for the residence of the Abyssinian princes, 
was a spacious valley in the kingdom of Amhara, sur- 
roimded on every side by mountains, of which the 
summits overhang the middle part. The only passage 
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by which it could be entered was a cavern that passed 
under a rock, of which it has long been disputed 
whether it was the work of nature or of human in- 
dustry. The outlet of the cavern was concealed by a 
thick wood, and the mouth which opened into the 
valley, was closed with gates of iron, forged by the 
artificers of ancient days, so massy that no man without 
the help of engines could open or shut them. 

From the mountains on every side rivulets descended 
that filled all the valley with verdure and fertility, and 
formed a lake in the middle, inhabited by fish of every 
species, and frequented by every fowl whom nature has 
taught to dip the wing in water. This lake discharged 
its superfluities by a stream which entered a dark cleft 
of the mountain on the northern side, and fell with 
dreadful noise from precipice to precipice till it was 
heard no more. The sides of the mountains were 
covered with trees, the banks of the brooks were 
diversified with flowers ; every blast shook spices from 
the rocks, and every month dropped fruits upon the 
ground. All animals that bite the grass, or browse the 
shrub, whether wild or tame,, wandered in this extensive 
circuit, secured from beasts of prey by the mountains 
which confined them. On one part were flocks and 
herds feeding in the pastures, on another all the beasts 
of chase frisking in the lawns ; the sprightly kid was 
bounding on the rocks, the subtle monkey frolicking in 
the trees, and the solemn elephant reposing in the 
shade. All the diversities of the world were brought 
together, the blessings of nature were collected, and 
its evils extracted and excluded. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Thus they rose in the morning and lay down at 
night, pleased with each other and with themselves ; 
all but Rasselas, who, in the twenty- sixth year of his 
age, began to withdraw himself from their pastimes 
and assemblies, and to delight in solitary walks and 
silent meditation. He often sat before tables covered 
with luxury, and forgot to taste the dainties that were 
set before him ; he rose abruptly in the midst of the 
song, and hastily retired beyond the sound of music. 
His attendants observed the change, and endeavoured 
to renew his love of pleasure ; he neglected their 
officiousness, repulsed their invitations, and spent day 
after day on the banks of rivulets sheltered with trees, 
where he sometimes listened to the birds in the 
branches, sometimes observed the fish playing in the 
stream, and anon cast his eyes upon the pastures and 
mountains, filled with animals, of which some were 
biting the herbage, and some sleeping among the 
bushes. This singularity of his humour made him 
much observed. One of the sages, in whose conversa- 
tion he had formerly delighted, followed him secretly, 
in hope of discovering the cause of his disquiet. 
Ba^selas, who knew not that anyone was near him, 
having for some time fixed his eyes upon the goats that 
were browsing among the rocks, began to compare their 
condition with his own. 

" What," said he, " makes the difference between man 
and- all the rest of the animal creation? Every beast 
that strays beside me has the same corporeal necessities 
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with myself ; he is hungry and crops the grass ; he is 
thirsty and drinks the stream ; his thirst and hnnger 
are appeased ; he is satisfied and sleeps ; he arises again 
and is hungry ; he is again fed and is at rest. I am 
hungry and thirsty like him, but when thirst and 
hunger cease I am not at rest ; I am, like him, pained 
with want, but am not, like him, satisfied with fulness. 
The intermediate hours are tedious and gloomy; I long 
again to be hungry that I may again quicken my 
attention. The birds peck the berries, or the com, and 
fly away to the groves, where they sit in seeming 
happiness on the branches and waste their liyes in 
tuning one unyaried series of sounds. I likewise 
can call the lutanist and the singer, but the sounds 
that pleased me yesterday weary me to-day, and will 
grow yet more wearisome to-morrow. I can discover 
within me no power of perception which is not glutted 
with its proper pleasure, yet I do not feel myself 
delighted. Man surely has some latent sense for 
which this place affords no gratification ; or he has 
some desires distinct from sense, which must be satis- 
fied before he can be happy." 

After this he lifted up his head, and seeing the moon 
rising, walked towards the palace. As he passed 
through the fields and saw the animals around him, 
" Ye," said he " are happy, and need not envy me that 
walk thus among you, burdened with myself ; nor do 
I, ye gentle beings, envy your felicity ; for it is not the 
felicity of man. I have many distresses from which ye 
are free ; I fear pain when I do not feel it ; I some- 
times shrink at evils recollected, and sometimes start 
at evils anticipated. Surely the equity of Providence 
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has balanced peculiar sufferings with peculiar enjoy- 
ments." 

With observations like these the Prince amused him- 
self as he returned, uttering them with a plaintive 
voice, yet with a look that discovered him to feel some 
complacence in his own perspicuity, and to receive 
some solace of the miseries of life from consciousness of 
the delicacy with which he felt, and the eloquence with 
which he bewailed them. He mingled cheerfully in the 
diversions of the evening, and all rejoiced to find that 
his heart was lightened. 



1. What characteristics of style do you find in the 
opening paragraph of " Easselas ? " 

2. What is meant by " The Father of Waters " ? 

3. Explain the line " Whose bounty pours down the 
streams of plenty." 

4. What is the " torrid zone " and what are some of 
the countries it includes ? 

5. What can you relate of the custom here indicated 
of shutting up the scions of royalty ? 

6. Where is the kingdom of Amhara ? 

7. Explain the words " artificers " and " massy." 
What word might be substituted for the latter ? 

8. Can you give me any account of the word " noise? " 
Was it originally used in any other sense than the one 
we give to it ? 

9. Re- write in your own words the lines beghming 
«< The sides of the mountains," and ending '' from the 
ground." 

10. What peculiarity do you observe in the way the 
word " browse " is used here ? " All animals that bite 
the grass or browse the shrub." 

11. Explain the word " anon " in Chapter II. : " and 
anon cast his eyes upon the pastures." 
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12. What is the exact force of the word " quicken " in 
" I long again to be hungry, that I may again quicken 
my attention " ? 

13. Give the meaning of the line, " I can discover 
within me no power of perception which is not glutted 
with its proper pleasure." 

14. Re- write in your own words the lines beginning; 
" Man surely has " and ending " can be happy," and 
explain shortly the arguments used by Kasselas to 
prove his unhappiness. 

16. Explain th,e lines " Surely the equity of Provi- 
dence has balanced peculiar sufferings with peculiar 
enjoyments." 

16. Explain " discovered him to feel " and substitute 
a word for " discovered." 

1?. Give the meaning of "perspicuity" and substi- 
tute a word for " of " in " solace of." What is the 
meaning of this passage P 

18. State a few of the characteristics of this piece of 
prose, and how does it appear to you to differ from that 
of Addison ? 

19. What were the principal facts in Johnson's life ? 

20. Describe his works. 

21. What were the characteristics of his style ? 



Lesson XXIII. 

THE BAED. 
By Thomas Gbat. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

1. Thomas Gbat was one of twelve children, and was 
bom December 26, 1716, in London. His father was 
what is called a money- scrivener; he was a harsh and 
tyrannical man, and neglectfid of his duties as a hus- 
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band and father. There was, accordingly, a separation 
between Gray's father and his mother, who appears to 
have been an excellent woman, and one to whom the 
poet was deeply attached. 

2 . Gray was educated in Eton and Cambridge, and after 
leaving college travelled on the Continent for two years 
with Horace Walpole. He however, quarrelled with 
his companion, and returned to England, intending to 
study law, but soon gave up the project, and having a 
competence of his own, returned to Cambridge, and 
with occasional intervals of travel, spent the remainder 
of his life there, entirely devoted to study and self- cul- 
ture. He was never married, and died on the 30th 
July, 1771, aged fifty-four years. 

3. Gray was, as the arrangement of his own life 
shows, a student, and as such, reserved, retiring, and 
of a melancholy disposition. His learning in other lan- 
guages and literatures, and his untiring efforts after 
knowledge, remind us of Milton, whose vigour and 
energy, however, he was far from possessing. Partly 
owing to temperament, partly to ill-health and other 
causes belonging to the period in which he lived. Gray, 
though unquestionably a great poet, wrote but little, 
nor was his poetry so much appreciated at the time as 
it has since been. 

4. The "Elegy in a Country Churchyard" is the 
poem by which Gray is best known, but two of his odes, 
" The Progress of Poesy" and " The Bard," are also 
widely celebrated. He is what is called a lyric poet, and 
his odes are written partly in imitation of Greek odes, 
as left to us by Pindar, the greatest lyric poet of ancient 
times. The construction of the " Pindaric " ode is pecu- 
liar, and too intricate to be here entered upon. The 
" Bard " is given for analysis, partly for the sake of the 
many historical allusions, which like the mythological 
allusions in Milton's Hymn on the Nativity, show the 
bent of the writer's mind, besides in a measure belong- 
ing to the peculiar structure of an ode founded on Greek 
models. These two odes were received with some cold- 
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ness when they appeared — one cause of which, may be 
the different nature and form of the poetry of the 
eighteenth century, compared with Gray's compositions, 
which we're mostly all essentially lyrical. (See Bio- 
graphical Note to " The Rape of the Lock.") 



THE BARD. 

I. 1. 
" Ruin seize thee, ruthless Xing, 1 

Confusion on thy banners wait ; 
Tho' fanned by Conquest's crimson wing. 

They mock the air with idle state. 
Helm nor hauberk's twisted mail, 5 

Nor e'en thy virtues, tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears. 
From Cambria's curse, from Cambria's tears ! " 
Such were the soimds that o'er the crested pride 

Of the first Edward, scattered wild dismay, 10 
As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side 

He wound his toilsome march with long array. 
Stout Glo'ster stood aghast in speechless trance. 
" To arms ! " cried Mortimer, and couched his 
quivering lance. 

I. 2. 
On a rock whose haughty brow 15 

Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood, 
Rob'd in the sable garb of woe. 

With haggard eyes the poet stood 
(Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Stream'd like a meteor, to the troubled air) 20 

And with a Master's hand and Prophet's fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 
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" Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath ! 24 

O'er thee, oh King ! their hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ; 
Vocal no more since Cambria's fatal day. 
To high-born Hoel's harp, or soft Llewellyn's lay. 

I. 3. 

" Cold is Cadwallo's tongue. 

That hushed the stormy main : 30 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 

Moimtains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 

Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topp'd head 
On dreary Arvon's shore they be 35 

Smear' d with gore, and ghastly pale : 
Far, far aloof the affrighted ravens sail ; 
The famished eagle screams and passes by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

Dear, as the light that visits these sad eyes, 40 
Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

Ye died amidst your dying country's cries — 
No more I weep. They do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a griesly band, 
I see them sit : they linger yet, 45 

Avengers of their native land : 
With me in dreadful harmony they join. 
And weave with bloody hands, the tissue of thy line, 

II. 1. 
" Weave the warp and weave the woof, 

The winding-sheet of Edward's race : 50 

Give ample room and verge enough 

The characters of Hell to trace. 
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Mark the year and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright 64 

The shrieks of death thro' Berkley's roofs that ring, 

Shrieks of an agonizing king ! 

She- wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs 

That tear'st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 
From thee be bom, who o'er thy country hangs 

The scourge of heaven. What terrors round him 
wait ! 60 

Amazement in his van, with flight combined. 
And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude behind. 

II. 2. 

** Mighty victor, mighty lord ! 

Low on his funeral couch he lies ! 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford 65 

A tear to grace his obsequies. 
Is the sable warrior fled ? 
Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
The swarm that in thy noontide beam were bom. 
Gone to salute the rising mom. 70 

Fair laughs the mom, and soft the zephyr blows. 

While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm ; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway 75 

That, hush'd in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 

II. 3. 
" Fill high the sparkling bowl, 

The rich repast prepare ; 
Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast ; 

Close by the regal chair. 80 
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Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 

A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 

Heard ye the din of battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse ? 

Long years of havoc urge their destin'd course, 85 

And thro' the kindred squadrons mow their way. 

Ye towers of Julius, London* s lasting shame. 

With many a foul and midnight murther fed. 
Revere his Consort's faith, his Father's fame, 

And spare the meek Usurper's holy head ! 90 

Above, below, the rose of snow 

Turn'd with her blushing foe, we spread : 
The bristled Boar, in infant gore, 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 
Now, brothers, bending o'er the accursed loom, 95 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom. 

III. 1. 
" Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun.) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate. 

(The web is wove. The work is done). 100 

Stay, oh stay ! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unblessed, unpitied here to mourn : 
In yon bright track, that fires the western skies, 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 104 

But oh ! what solemn scenes on Snowdon's height 

Descending slow their glitt'ring skirts unroll ! 
Visions of glory spare my aching sight ! 

Ye unborn ages crowd not on my soul ! 
No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail. 109 

All hail, ye genuine kings, Britannia's issue, hail. 
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III. 2. 
" Girt with many a baron bold 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 
And gorgeous dames and statesmen old 

In bearded majesty appear. 
In the midst a form divine ! 115 

Her eye proclaims her of the Briton line ; 
Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face 
Attempered sweet to virgin grace. 
What strings symphonious tremble in the air, 119 

What strains of vocal transport round her play, 
Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear ; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Eapture calls, and soaring as she sings, 
Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-coloured 
wings. 

III. 3. 
The verse adorn again 125 

Fierce War and faithful Love 
And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction drest. 

In buskin' d measures move. 
Pale Grief and pleasing Pain 
With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 130 

A voice as of the cherub-choir 
Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 
And distant warblings lessen on my ear, 

That lost in long futurity expire. 
Fond, impious man, think' st thou yon sanguine 
cloud, 135 

Eais'd by thy breath, has quenched the orb of day ? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 



"^ 
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Enough for me ; with joy I see 
The different doom our fates assign ; 140 

Be thine Despair and sceptered Care ; 
To triumph and to die are mine." 
He spoke, and headlong from the mountain's height 
Deep in the roaring tide, he plunged to endless night. 



1. To what event in English history does the open- 
ing stanza refer, and to what popular belief connected 
with it ? 

2. What is the meaning of the word " shaggy " ap- 
plied to Snowdon " ? (Line 11.) 

3. Explain " helm *' and " hauberk." (Line 5.) 

4. Who were Glo*ster and Mortimer ? (Lines 13, 14.) 

5. What is the subject or nominative of the sentence 
" Vocal no more," etc. ? (Line 27.) 

6. What part of speech is " Loose " in line 19 ? 

7. Where are Plinlimmon and Arvon, and what is 
Cambria ? 

8. What is the derivation of the word " griesly " and 
what is its meaning ? (Line 44.) 

9. To whom does the pronoun thy refer ? (Line 48.) 

10. Explain the expression "weave the warp and 
weave the woof." (Line 49.) 

11. Who is the "agonizing king"? (Line 56.) 
Explain the name Berkley. (Line 55.) 

12. Who was the " she- wolf of Prance " ? (line 
57), and for what is tearing the " bowels of thy mangled 
mate," a figurative expression ? 

13. In what tense and mood is the line " From thee 
be bom " ? (Line 59) ; and is " hangs " in the same 
line a transitive or an intransitive verb ? 

14. Who is referred to as bom from the she- wolf ? 
15.' What is the meaning of the two last lines of 

st. iv. ? Tranalcde the figures. 

16. To what kings and princes does st. v. refer ? 
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17. Explain the meaning of lines 69 and 70. 

18. Why are Thirst and Famine figuratively intro- 
duced into st. vi., and to what event in English history 
do they refer ? 

19. What is the meaning of " kindred squadrons " ? 
(Line 86.) What war is meant ? 

20. What are the " towers of Julius," and who is the 
" meek Usurper " ? (Lines 87, 90.) 

21. What line of kings does the bard name as 
" Britannia's issue," and why ? 

22. To whom does st. viii. refer ? 

23. Who are referred to in the first eight lines of the 
last stanza ? 

24. Explain the expression "buskin'd measure." 
(Line 128.) 

25. What is the force of the word "fond" in line 135 ? 

26. Give the dates of Gray's birth and death, and 
some facts of his life. 

27. What is his chief poem, and what kind of poet 
may he be called ? 

28. What is said of Greek odes ? 

29. What was the nature of the poetry of the 18th 
century, and how did Gray's differ from it ? (See Pope.) 



Lesson XXIV. 

THE DESEETED VILLAGE. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

1. Olivbb Goldsmith, the friend of Dr. Johnson, and 
a prominent member of that literary circle which sur- 
rounded the great doctor and was so famous in his 
time, was born in the Co. Longford, in the year 1728. 
The character and circumstances of his father, his 
extreme poverty and simple goodness, are supposed to 
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be portrayed, in the picture drawn of the country 
clergyman in the " Deserted Village." 

2. Goldsmith was sent to Trinity College, Ihiblin, 
but his idleness, extravagance, improvidence, and re- 
bellion against authority, prevented |iim gaining much 
good from a university education, and on leaving college, 
matters do not seem to have improved. He went abroad, 
travelling over half the countries of Europe on foot, 
accompanied by his flute, and the observations he made 
whilst on his travels, inspired the poem of " The Tra- 
veller,'' which afterwards laid the foundation of his fame. 

3. On his return to England he tried various pur- 
suits^ failing mostly in all. Like Johnson, he earned 
his bread chiefly by literary hack work, and like him 
too he frequently impoverished himself by his lavish 
generosity towards those more needy than himself. 
Unlike Johnson, however, he was childishly vain and 
extravagant, and somewhat addicted to gambling, but 
whatever his weaknesses may have been, he was so 
essentially sweet and lovable a character, that he could 
give offence to none, though the cause of laughter in 
many. 

4. The publication of the "Citizen of the World," a 
series of familiar letters on the manners and customs 
of the day (from the point of view of an imaginary 
Chinaman) was rapidly followed by that of the two 
poems, " The Traveller" and " The Deserted Village," 
the inimitable novel of " The Vicar of Wakefield," and 
the plays of "The Q-oodnatured Man" and " She Stoops 
to Conquer." These works — ^though Goldsmith's incor- 
rigible extravagance made it almost impossible for them 
to benefit him pecuniarily — ^raised him to the height of 
fame and brought him into the notice of all the leading 
literary spirits of the time. To them he was at once a 
butt and a pet child, and next to Johnson his is per- 
haps the most familiar figure of that day. His career, 
however, was prematurely cut short, and partly by his 
own folly. He died of an illness brought on by mental 
distress, and aggravated, by the manner in which he 

H 
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insisted on trying to cure himself, March 25, 1774, at 
the early age of forty-six. 

6. It is impossible not to love the author of " The 
Deserted Village " and " The Vicar of Wakefield." In 
the former we have the very crown and flower, not only 
of G-oldsmith's poetic genius, but also of his genial and 
kindly nature. For tender simplicity, gentle humour, 
and playful familiarity with the common things of life, 
it is unsurpassed. Though in reading it, we find our- 
selves stiU in the presence of the smooth and polished 
couplet of Pope, and the didactic tendencies which 
were the characteristics of the time, we can see what a 
change had come over the spirit of the poetry— how 
much more lovingly and faithfully nature was treated, 
and how much more truly and reverently, life as it is, 
homely and humble though in many cases it may be, 
was looked upon by the poet. It was needful that such 
a change should pass over our English poetry before it 
could blossom into the splendid genius which charac- 
terized the earlier years of the 19th century. 



THE DESERTED VILLAGE.* 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain ; 1 

Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain. 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 
And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 5 

Seats of my youth, when ev'ry sport could please. 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 
How often have I paused on every charm. 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 10 

^ In few cases are any but extracts given from the longer poems 
mentioned in the text. The student is encouraged to turn tu ihe 
full version of each poem, and study it further for himself. 
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The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ; 

How often have I blest the coming day, 15 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 20 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the groimd. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round,' 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 25 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face. 

While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love, 29 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! charms like 

these. 
With sweet succession taught even toils to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed : 
These were thy charms — ^but all these charms are fled. 

****** 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 35 

In all my griefs — ^and God has given my share — 

I still had hopes my latest hours to crown. 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 

To husband out life's taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting, by repose ; 40 
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I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book leam'd skill. 

Around my fire an evening group to draw. 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 

And as an hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 45 

Pants to the place from whence at first she fl.ew, 

I still had hopes, mj long vexations past. 

Here to return and die at home, at last. 

blest retirement, friend to life's decline, 

Betreats from care that never must be mine, 50 

How happy he who crowns in shades like these 

A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 

And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 

For him, no wretches bom to work and weep, 55 

Explore the mine or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

No surly porter stands in guilty state. 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around, befriending Virtue's friend ; 60 

Bends to the grave with unperceived decay. 

While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last. 

His heaven commences ere the world be past. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 65 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 70 

Eemote from towns he ran his godly race. 
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Nor e'er tad clianged, nor wished to change, his place ; 

Unpractis'd he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 75 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain : 

The long remembered beggar was his guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 80 

The ruined spendthrif t, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away, 

Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 85 

Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merit or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 90 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 

And e'en his failings leaned to Virtue's side ; 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 95 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed, where parting life was laid. 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed, 100 

The reverend champion stood. At his control 

Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
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And his last faltering accents, whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 105 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 110 

Even children followed with endearing wile 

And plucked his gown to share the good man's smile. . 

His ready smile a parent's warmth ezprest ; 

Their welfare pleased him and their cares distrest : 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 115 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Tho' round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 120 



1. What is the meaning and derivation of " swain " ? 
(Line 2.) 

2. Explain " blooms " and the line in which it occurs. 
(Line 4.) 

3. Give the meaning and derivation of " seats " in 
line p. 

4. What part of the verb are the words "remitting '* 
and " contending " ? (Lines 16 and 20.) 

5. Explain " sleights " (Line 22.) 

6. Explain " mistrustless *' in line 27. Give other 
words with the same termination and explain its force. 

7. Explain " sidelong " (Line 29.) 

8. What is the meaning of " succession " in line 32 ? 

9. Explain and paraphase lines 37 and 38. What 
part of speech is " crown " ? Explain it. 
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10. What is the meaning of " husband out " ? 
(Line 39.) 

11. Explain the illustration of the hare. (Line 
46, &c.) 

12. What is the subject of the sentence " that never 
must be mine ? " (Line 60.) 

13. What is the verb belonging to " with an age of 
ease"? (Line 62.) 

14. Paraphrase and explain the sentiment in the 
lines beginning " For him no wretches " and ending 
" world be past." 

16. Explain " passing rich " in line 70. 

16. What is the subject of the word " fashioned " ? 
(Line 74.) 

17. Give the meaning and derivation of " vagrant " 
(Line 77,) Do you remember any kindred word ? 

18. What is the verb of which " chid " is a part ? 
Give its participles. (Line 78.) 

19. Explain " had his claims allowed." (Line 82.) 

20. What is the difference here made between "pity " 
and " charity" ? (Line 90,) 

21. Explain " e'en his failings leaned to Virtue's 
side." (Line 92.) 

22. What is the peculiar force of meaning in " and 
led the way " ? (Line 98.) 

23. Give the meaning and derivation of " dismay " 
(Line 100.) 

24. Why " champion " ? (Line 101.) 

26. Explain the illustration of the cliff, and apply it 
to the good parson. 

26. What kind of poem is " The Deserted ViUage " ? 

27. Give a sketch of Goldsmith's life. 

28. Describe the literary circle to which he belonged. 

29. What are his chief works, and what their charac- 
teristics P 
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Lesson XXV. 

THE WINTEE WALK AT NOON. 

By William Cowpeb. 

{From " The Task;' Boole VL) 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

1. William Cowpeb was the son of a clergyman, and 
was born on the 26th November, 1731. He lost his 
mother when only six years old, but that he remembered 
her all his life is proved by the exquisitely pathetic 
poem entitled " On the receipt of my Mother's Picture." 
Cowper was educated at Westminster, but was so timid 
and sensitively organized a boy, that his school life was 
very unhappy. He was destined to the law, but here 
also his tendency to gloom and melancholy came in the 
way, and finally ended in a fit of insanity. 

2. Eecovering this, Cowper gave up all idea of a pro- 
fession, and went into the country, where he lived with 
a family named TJnwin. Mrs. XJnwin became his life- 
long friend, and is oelebrated in his verse. With her 
he lived till her death — a life filled with depression, 
darkened with occasional fits of insanity, but also varied 
with such amusements as gardening, letter- writing, and 
taming wild hares. Comparatively late in life he took 
to writing verse, but what he wrote was sufficient to 
stamp him as a poet. He died on the 25th of April, 
1800, surviving Mrs. TJnwin by four years, and becom- 
ing latterly a prey to the most terrible form of insanity, 
religious melancholy. , 

3. In spite of his unhappy and clouded life, Cowper, 
with Thomson and Goldsmith, has taken his place 
among the peaceful poets of nature, and is all the more 
remarkable for having been, with them, among the first 
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to restore to poetry the natural simplicity and homelj 
pathos which are so conspicuously wanting in most of 
the poetry of the eighteenth century. His chief work 
is " The Task," a poem in blank verse, on such homely 
topics as " The Sofa," tea tables, walks, &c. Through- 
out this poem he describes nature with fidelity and 
afEection, and is invariably led by his contemplations to 
moral and religious musings. An example of this will 
be found in the portion given for analysis, which is 
taken from "The Task," and shows both the poet's 
mode of noticing aod describing the details of nature, 
and the effect it invariably has on his own mind. This 
faculty of description and observation and simplicity of 
thought and expression, are what gave Cowper his pro- 
minent place among our poets. 



THE WINTEE WALK AT NOON. 

The night was winter in his roughest mood, 1 

The morning sharp and clear ; but now at noon 

Upon the southern side of the slant hills 

And where the woods fence off the northern blast 

The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 5 

And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 

Without a cloud, and white without a speck 

The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 

Again the harmony comes o'er the vale. 

And through the trees I view the embattled tower 10 

Whence all the music. I again perceive 

The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 

And settle in soft musings as I tread 

The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms. 

Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 15 

The roof, though movable through all its length 

As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed, 
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And intercepting in their silent fall 

The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 

No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 20 

The redbreast warbles still, but is content 

With slender notes, and more than half suppressed : 

Pleased with his solitude and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where'er he rests he shakes 

From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 25 

That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 

Stillness accompanied with sounds so soft 

Charms, more than silence. Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head, 30 

And learning wiser grow, without his books. 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one. 

Have ofttimes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 

"Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 35 

Knowledge, a rude improfltable mass. 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds. 

Till smoothed and squared and fitted to its place. 

Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much, 40 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 



1. Paraphrase clearly the first ten lines and a half. 

2. What is the exact meaning of the word " perceive " 
in line 11 ? 

3. What is the state of the " walk " (line 14) com- 
pared to the surrounding landscape ? Describe it. 

4. What is the antecedent of " more than half sup- 
pressed"? (Line 22.) 
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5. Explain the line and a half beginning with *' still- 
ness " and ending with " silence ". 

6. Explain the sentence " Meditation here,'* &c. 

7. What is the distinction drawn by Cowper between 
wisdom and knowledge ? 

8. What is the meaning of the word " replete " ? 
(Line 34.) 

9. What is the antecedent to " to their own " ? (Line 
36.) 

10. Paraphrase the four lines beginning " Know- 
ledge " and ending " enrich ". 

11. Substitute a word for " that " in last line. 

12. Give the dates of Cowper's birth and death. 

13. What characterizes the poetry of the eighteenth 
century, and how does Cowper* s verse differ from it ? 

14. Give some characteristics of Cowper' s poetry. 



Lesson XXVI. 

THE MOON AMONG TEEES. 

By William Woedswobth. 

From " The Excursion." 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

1 . This great poet, one of the greatest of modem times, 
was bom on the 7th April, 1770, at Cockermouth, in 
Cumberland. He lost both parents while still very 
young, and his school days were more free and lawless 
— in the sense of having plenty of liberty — ^than those 
of most boys. It was during this free and happy child- 
hood, that he conceived that ardent love of nature which 
was ever afterwards his moving passion. His educa- 
tion was completed at Cambridge, after which he went 
abroad, fired with ideas of liberty induced by the early 
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part of the French Eevolution. Disappointed, how- 
ever, by its termination, he returned to England, and 
lived in London, Dorsetshire, and Somerset, finally 
settling down with his sister in his own Lake country. 

2. Here, in different spots of the same district, 
Wordsworth lived for the whole remainder of his long 
life, marrying his cousin, Mary Hutchinson, and living 
with her and his sister in a noble and simple retire- 
ment, entirely devoted to his own art of poetry. Through 
small legacies, and a post he afterwards obtained, he 
was enabled by strict economy to live without other 
profession. No man has so solemnly dedicated himself 
to the service of poetry as did Wordsworth — and few 
have reaped so lasting and so just a fame. But it was 
slow in coming, for Wordsworth worked on peculiar 
theories of his own. He lived to the advanced age of 
eighty, dying April 28rd, 1850, having been for the last 
seven years of his life Poet Laureate. 

3. Wordsworth is emphatically a poet of nature, but 
not like Thomson, a descriptive poet. Scarcely even 
like Cowper, who both describes and moralizes on 
nature. To Wordsworth, nature was not a thiTig or a 
series of things, but a soul, the soul of God and through 
Him of man : 

" The forms 
Of Nature have a passion in themselves 
That intermingles with those works of man 
To which she summons him." 

Besides this new view of nature, the poet took a new 
view of art, and contended with much earnestness, that 
the humblest details and events of life and the most 
homely language in which to describe them, were fit- 
test for poetry. This was fiercely disputed, as was 
natural in an age which had for a long time considered 
Pope the first of poets. Nevertheless, in a modified 
form, Wordsworth's theory may be considered to have 
triumphed ; and did much to restore simplicity of ex- 
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pression to poetry. The passage given for analysis, is 
one of the finest in " The Excursion," — a philosophical 
poem in blank verse, which formed part of what Words- 
worth meant to be his greatest work, but which is sur- 
passed by many of the minor ones. It will show 
Wordsworth's method of interpreting the deep things 
of the soul, by some analogy in nature as beautiful as 
it was by others unremarked. 

THE MOON AMONG TEEES. 

Within the soul a faculty abides, 1 

That, with interpositions, which would hide 

And darken, so can deal that they become 

Contingencies of pomp ; and serve to exalt 

Her native brightness. As the ample moon, 5 

In the deep stillness of a summer even, 

Rising behind a thick and lofty grove. 

Bums, like an unconsuming fire of light, 

In the green trees ; and kindling on all sides 

Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 10 

Into a substance glorious as her own, 

Tea, with her own incorporated, by power 

Capacious and serene : like power abides 

In man's celestial spirit ; virtue thus 

Sets forth and magnifies herself ; thus feeds 15 

A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire. 

From the encumbrances of mortal life. 

From error, disappointment, nay, from guilt ; 

And sometimes, so relenting justice wills. 

From palpable oppressions of despair. 20 



1. What is the exact meaning of the word " faculty " ? 
(Line 1.) 
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2. Explain the words '* interpositions " and " contin- 
gencies." (Lines 2, 4.) 

3. Wliat is the antecedent of '* so can deal" P (Line 

3.) 

4. What is the antecedent of the pronoun " her " ? 
(Line 5.) 

5. Clearly paraphrase the opening lines down to 
" brightness." 

6. What is the meaning of the word " incorporated " ? 
(Line 12.) 

7. Give other words for " capacious," " serene." 
(Line 13.) 

8. Describe and explain the image here used. 

9. What is the meaning of the expression " like 
power abides " ? (Line 13.) 

10. How is the compfurison applied, and to what ? 

11. What is the meaning of '* sets forth and mag- 
nifies"? (Line 16.) 

12. What is the antecedent of " from " ? (Line 17.) 

13. Substitute a word for " encumbrances " which 
shall explain the meaning. (Line 17.) 

14. Why " relenting justice " ? (Line 19.) 

15. What does " palpable " mean here ? (Line 20.) 

16. Give your idea of the meaning of this passage. 

17. Do you see any difference between this mode of 
treating nature, and that of Cowper or Thomson ? If so, 
explain it. 

18. Give the dates of Wordsworth's birth and death, 
and some facts of his life. 

19. Describe the controversy in the Poetic Art, of 
which he was the beginner. 

20. What is the characteristic of his descriptive 
poetry ? 
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Lesson XXVII. 

ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE. 
By John Keats. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

1. John Kbats was the son of a man in the employ- 
ment of a livery-stable keeper, and was bom in 1795. 
He was sent to school, receiving probably a sound, 
though not a classical education, and was afterwards 
apprenticed to a surgeon, going to London in due 
course to walk the hospitals. But he never loved bis 
profession ; and happening, when he was seventeen, to 
read the "Faerie Queene," his fate as a poet was 
decided, and his chance of becoming a doctor propor- 
tionately small. 

2. In 1818 he published " Endymion," which, like 
many other works of genius, met with due notice from 
the Reviews — ^in the shape of blind, stupid, unmitigated 
abuse. It is said that these reviews killed him, but 
this can scarcely be true. He was of extremely deli- 
cate constitution, of a temperament sensitive and ardent, 
in his desires, indeed, not only impulsive, but somewhat 
feverish and ill restrained, but he had too much of the 
real strength of the poet in him to be so easily quenched. 
During the next year or two he published his third, last, 
and best volume of verse, and then went to Italy with 
his friend Severn, a painter, only to die there of decline 
at the early age of twenty-five (1821). 

8. Keats' characteristic in his early poetry was an 
untamed and wild luxuriance, both of manner and 
matter. Endymion is almost startling to the sober 
reader. In his later verse. Beauty in all her fair and 
noble proportions, was his goddess — a beauty of lan- 
guage and form, emulous of the Greek classics, which, 
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however, lie had never read in the original. But Keats, 
as has been said, "was a Greek himself" — an exiled 
Greek, we may imagine, who had been fed on Spenser ! 
An intense warm beauty seems to bathe his verse 
through and through, a beauty which may almost be 
touched. And one of the most ethereally beautiful of 
his productions is that given in the text, the " Ode to a 
Nightingale.'* In that poem almost every image which 
can call up a yearning, almost painful in its intensity, 
for joy, is employed by Keats. It is the perfection of 
a aensuovs poem, meaning one which appeals to the 
sense of beauty in things of sense. And this is always 
and everywhere the characteristic of Keats' exquisite 
poetry. 

ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE. 

1. 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains I 

My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk. 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe- wards had sunk : 
'Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 5 

But being too happy in thy happiness, — 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees. 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 10 

2. 

O, for a draught of vintage that hath been 
Cool'd a long age in the deep-delved earth. 

Tasting of Flora and the country green. 

Dance, and Proven9al song, and sunburnt mirth ! 

O for a beaker full of the warm South, 15 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
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With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple- stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest green : 20 

3. 
Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known. 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 25 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre- thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs. 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes. 

Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 30 

4. 

Away ! away ! for I will fly to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards. 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 

Already with thee ! tender is the night, 35 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne. 

Clustered around by all her starry Fays ; 

But here there is no light. 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 

Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy 

ways. 40 

5. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet. 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 

Wherewith the seasonable month endows 

I 
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The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 45 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves ; 
And mid-May's eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 49 

The murmurous haimt of flies on summer eves. 

6. 
Darkling I listen ; and for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 55 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 60 

7. 
Thou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird ! 

No htmgry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 65 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home. 
She stood in tears amid the alien com ; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 70 

8. 
Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self ! 
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Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu ! adieu ! thy plaintive anthem fades 75 

Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill- side ; and now 'tis buried deep 
In the next valley- glades : 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music, do I wake or sleep ? 80 



1. Where does the principal accent fall in line 1 ? 

2. Explain " my sense ''. (Line 2.) 

3. What is "hemlock"? (Line 2.) Has it any 
historical association in your mind ? 

4. 'Explain, "Or emptied some dull opiate to the 
drains, one minute past *'. 

5. What is " Lethe " ? Give the derivation of the 
termination " wards ". (Line 4.) 

6. What is a Dryad? (Line 7.) To what mytho- 
logy does the term belong ? 

7. What is meant by a draught of " vintage " ? (Line 
11.) Give other meanings for vintage. 

8. What or who is Flora ? (Line 13.) 

9. Where is Provence, and what do you know of it ? 
(Line 14.) 

10. Explain line 15, and " Hippocrene " in line 16. 

11. What is the subject of " fade " in line 21 ? 

12. What word has " but " the force of, in line 27 ? 

13. What feeling is described by line 30 ? 

14. Who was " Bacchus " ? (Line 32.) Give another 
name for him, and explain " pards ". 

15. Explain the exclamation " already with thee ! " 
(Line 35.) 

16. The poet names two influences, under either of 
which he may place himself in imagination beside the 
nightingale. Which are they, and which does he choose? 
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17. Explain " here " in line 38. Of what place is 
the poet speaking ? 

18. What are the "Queen-Moon's Fays"? (Line 37.) 

19. How can light be blown by breezes ? (Line 39.) 

20. What flower is " eglantine " ? (Line 46.) 

21. Explain "darkling". (Line 61.) What force 
has its termination ? 

22. What is the meaning of " To take into the air," 
&c. Is anything understood ? (Line 54.) 

23. What part of the verb is " have " in line 59, and 
" become " in line 60 ? Explain line 60. 

24. Why " hungry generations " ? (Line 62.) 

25. G^ive the meaning and derivation of " forlorn ". 
(Line 70.) 

26. What kind of poem is this ? 

27. Give one or two of its characteristics, and quote 
passages in support of your opinion. 

28. Give the facts of Keats' life. 

29. Describe his poetic characteristics. 



THE END. 
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Annotated for Schools. Feap, Svo. Is. 6<2. each,^ vnth exceptions, 
Etirlpides. Alcestis. — Medea. — Hippolytus. — Hecnba. — Bacchaa. 
Ion, 28, — Orestes. — Phoenissse. — Troades. By F.A.Paley,M.A. 

2IB0I17I118. Promethens Yinctns. — Septem contra Thebas. — Aga* 
memnon. — Persse. — Eumenides. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

Sophocles. (Edipus Tyrannus. — CEdipas Coloneus. — Antigone. 

By P. A Paley, M.A. 
Homer. Hiad. Book I. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Is, 

Terence. Andria. — Hauton Timorumenos. — Phormio. — Adeli^lioe. 
By Professor Wagner, Ph.D. 

Cicero's De Senectute — De Amicitia and Epistolad Selectee. By 
G-. Long, M.A. 

Ovid. Selections. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 

Others in preparation. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 

A Series of Classical Texts, annotated by well-known Scholars. Cr. Svo. 
Aristophanes. The Peace. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4«. Qd, 

The Achamians. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4«. 6d. 

The Frogs. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 48, %d, 

Cicero. The Letters to Atticns. Bk. I. By A. Pretor, M.A. 4«. Gd. 
Demosthenes de Falsa Legatlone. By B. ShiUeto, M.A. Qs, 
The Law of Leptines. By B. W. Beatson, M.A. Bs. 6d, 

Plato. The Apology of Socrates and CJrito. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 
6th Edition. 48. 6d. 

The PhsBdo. 6th Edition. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 5s. 6d. 

The Protagoras. 3rd Edition. By W. Wayte, M.A. 4«. 6d. 

The Euthyphro. 2nd edition. By G. H. Wells, M.A. 3s. 

The Euthydemus. By G. H. Wells, M.A. 4s. 

TheEepublic. Books L AIL By G. H. Wells, M.A. 5.s'.6rf. 

Plautus. The Aulularia. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd edition. 4s. Cd. 

Trinnmmns. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd edition. 4s. Gd, 

The Menaechmei. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 4s. Gd, 

Sophodis TrachinisB. By A. Pretor, M.A. 4s. 6(2. 

Terence. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. lOs. 6d. 

Theocritus. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4s. M. 

Othe)'8 in preparation. 

CRITICAL AND ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 

iBtna. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. Ss. 6(2. 

Aristophanls Gomoediae. By H. A. Holden, LL.D. 8vo. 2 vols. 
23<. 6d. Plays sold separately. 

Pax. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Catullim.. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 7s. 6(2. 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by Walker. 1 vol. Svo. 18s. 

Honuse. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 

Large Svo. 11. Is. 
Li77. The first five Books. By J. Prendeville. 12mo. roan,^ 5s. 

Or Books I.-III. 88. 6d. IV. and Y. 38. 6d. 
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LucsretiDB. Titi Lncretii Cari de Berom Natnra Libh Sex. With 
a Tranfllation and Notes. Bj H. A* J. Mnnxo, M.A. 2 toIs. Sre. Vol. I. 
Text. (New Edition, Preparing.) YoL 11. Tnmalation. (Sold aeparatoly.) 

Ovid. P.OYidiiNasonisHeroidesXIY. ByA.Paliner,M.A. 8yo.6«. 

PropertitiB. Sex Anrelii Fropertii Carmina. By F. A. Palej, M.A. 
8^0. Clotli, 9». 

Sex. Fropertii Elegiarum. Lib. IV. By A. Palmer. Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

Spphocles. The Ajax. By C. E. Pahner, M.A. 4s. 6<2. 

Thncydides. The History of the Peloponnesian War. By Bichard 
SMlleto, M.A. Book I. 8yo. 6s. 6d. BookH. 8to. 5s. 6d. 

LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 

Atudlia Latina. A Series of Progressive Latin Exercises. By 
M. J. B. Baddeley. M.A. Fcap. 8to. Part I. Accidence. U. 6d. Part n. 
3rd Edition, 2s. Key, 28. 6d. 

Latin Prose Lessons. ByProf.(i;hQrch,M.A. 6th Edit. Fcap. 8yo. 

2s. 6d. 

Latin SIxercises and Grammar Papers. By T. Collins, M.A. 3rd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Unseen Papers in Prose and Verse. With Examination Questions. 
Bj T. Collins, M.A. 2nd edition. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

Analytical Latin Exercises. By G. P. Mason, B. A. 3rd Edit. Ss.Bd. 

Soala GrsBca : a Series of Elementary Greek Exercises. By Bev. J. W. 
Davis, M.A., and B. W. Baddelej, M.A. 3rd Edition. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Verse Composition. By G. Preston, M.A. Crown Byo. 4$. Qd. 

By the Bev. P. Fbost, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridoe. 
EologSB LatinsB ; or, First Latin Beading-Book, with English Notes 
and a Dictionary. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 
• 28. 6d. Key, 4s. 

A Latin Verse-Book. An Litroductory Work on Hexameters and 
Pentameters. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3s. Key, 5s. 

Analecta GrsBca Minora, with Introductory Sentences, English 
Notes, and a Dictionary. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Materials for Greek Prose Composition. New Edit. Fcap. Svo. 

3f. 6d. Key, 58. 
FlorllegitLm Poeticum. Elegiac Extracts from Oyid and Tibullus. 

New Edition. With Notes. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 

By the Bev. F. E. Gbetton. 
A First Cheque-book for Latin Verse-makers. Is. 6d. 

A Latin Version for Masters. 28. 6d. 

Beddenda ; or Passages with Parallel Hints for Translation into 
Latin Prose and Verse. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Reddenda Reddita {see next page). 

Bt H. A. HoLDXN, LL.D. 
Foliorum Silvtila. Part I. Passages for Translation into Latin 
Elegiac and Heroic Verse. 9tli Edition. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Part n. Select Passages for Translation into Latin Lyric 

and Comic Iambic Verse. 3rd Edition. Post Svo. 5s. 

Part III. Select Passages for Translation into Greek Verse. 



3rd Edition. Post Svo. Ss. 
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Folia SilvuLsd, sive Eclogas Poetamm Anglicorom in Latinum et 
Gneoam conyeraea. 8vo. Vol. I. lOs. 6d. Tol. II. 12s. 

Follorum CenturisB. Select Passages for Translation into Latin 
and Greek ProBe. 7tli Edition. PoetSvo. 88. 



TRANSLATIONS, SELECTIONS, &c. 

*«* Many of the following books are well adapted for School Prizes. 

JEsohylus. Translated into English Prose by F. A. Paley, M.A. 

2nd Edition. 8yo. 78. 6d. 
Translated into English Verse by Anna Swanwick. Post 

Syo. 58. 

Anthologia Grssca. A Selection of Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes. 
By F. St. John Thackeray. 4th and Cheaper EdUwn. 16mo. 48. 6d. 

Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Choice Latin Poetiy, from 
NaBTius to Bodthios, with Notes. By Bot. F. St. John Thackeray. Beviaed 
and Cheaper Edition. 16mo. 48. 6d. 

Horace. The Odes and Carmen Saaculare. In English Verse by 
J. Gonington, M.A. 8th edition. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 6d. 

The Satires and Epistles. In English Verse by J. Coning- 

ton, M.A. 5th edition. 6s. 6d. 

Illustrated from Antique Gtems by C. W. King, M.A. The 



text revised with Introduction by H. A. J. Mnnro, M.A. Large 8yo. 11. la, 

Horace's Odes. Englished and Imitated by various hands. Edited 
by C.« W. F. Cooper. Crown Svo. 68. 6d. 

MvssB Etonenses, sive Carminvm EtonsB Conditorvm Del^vs. 
By Bichard Okes. 2 vols. Svo. 158. 

Fropertius. Verse translations from Book V., with revised Latin 
Text. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Fcap. 8to. 38. 

Plato. Gorgias. Translated by E. M. Cope, M.A. Svo. Is, 

Philebus. Translated by F. A. Paley,M.A. Small Svo. 4*. 

Theietetus. TranslatedbyF.A.Paley^M.A. Small Svo, 4t8, 

Analysis and Index of the Dialogues. By Dr. Day. Post 

8yo. 58. 

Beddenda Beddita : Passages from English Poetry, with a Latin 
Terse Translation. By F. E. Gretton. Crown Svo. 68. 

SabrinsB Corolla in hortulis Begiaa Scholse Salopiensis contexuerunt 
tres viri floribns legendis. Editio tertia. 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

Sertum Carthuslanum Floribus trium Seculorum Contextum. By 
W. H. Brown. Svo. lis. 

Theocritus. In EngUsh Verse, by C. S. Calverley, M.A. Crown 

8to. [JYeiB Edition preparing. 

Translations into English and Latin. By C. S. Calverley, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

* 

By E. C. Jebb, M.A. ; H. Jackson, M.A., and W. E. Currey, 

M.A. Crown Svo. 8s. 

into Greek and Latin Verse. By B. C. Jebb. 4to. cloth 



gilt. 108. 6d. 
Between Whiles. Translations by B. H. Kennedy. 2nd Edition 

revised. Crown Svo. Gs. 
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REFERENCE VOLUMES. 

A Latin Grammar. By Albert Harkness. Post 8vo. 6s. 

By T. H. Key, M.A. 6th Thousand. Poet 8vo. Ss. 

A Short Latin Grammar for Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A.» 

F.B.S. 14th Bdition. PostSyo. Ss. 6d. 

A Giiide to the Choice of Classical Books. By J. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Revised Edition. Gnymi 8vo. 3t. 

The Theatre of the Greeks. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 8th 

Edition. PostSro. 58. 

Eeightley's Mythology of Greece and Italy. 4th Edition. 5s, 

A Dictionary of Latin and Greek Quotations. By H. T. Biley. 
Pest 8vo. 58. With Index Yerbomm, Os. 

A History of Boman Literature. By W. S. Teuffel, Professor at 
the University of Ttibingen. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2 vols. Bemy 8vo. 21s. 

Student's Guide to the University of Cambridge. 4th Edition 

revised. Fcap. Svo. Part 1, 28. 6d. j Parts 2 to 6, 1«. each. 



CLASSICAL TABLES. 

Latin Accidence. By the Bey. P. Frost, M.A. Is. 

Latin Versification. Is. 

Notabilia Qussdam; or the Principal Tenses of most of the 
Irregular Greek Verbs and Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Con' 
st^nction. New Edition. Is. 

Richmond Rules for the Ovldlan Distich, &c. By J. Tate, 

M.A. Is. 

The Principles of Latin Syntax. Is. 

Greek Verbs. A Catalogue of Terbs, Irregular and Defective ; their 
leading formations, tenses, and inflexions, with Paradigms for conjugation. 
Rules for formation of tenses, &c. &c. By J. 8. Baird, T.G.D. 28. Qd. 

Greek Accents (Notes on). By A. Bany, D.D. New Edition. Is. 

Homeric Dialect. Its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. S. 
Baird, T.O.D. New Edition, by W. G. Rutherford. Is. 

Greek Accidence. By the Bev. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition. Is. 



CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

Whitworth's Choice and Chance. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
McDowell's Exercises on Euclid and in Modem Geometry. 

3rd Edition. 68. 
Vyvyan's Trigonometry, ds. 6d. [Just published. 

Taylor's Geometry of Conies. Elementary. 3rd Edition. 4«. Qd. 
Aldis's Solid Geometry. 3rd Edition. 6«. 
Gamett's Elementary Dynamics. 2nd Edition. 6s. 

Heat, an Elementary Treatise. 2nd Edition. Ss. Qd. 

Walton's Elementary Mechanics (Problems in). 2nd Edition. Qs. 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A Series of Elementary Treatises for the use of Students in the 

Universities t Schools, and Candidates for the Pitblic 

Examinations. Fcap, Qvo, 

Arithmetio. By Bey. G. Elsee, M.A. Fcap. 8yo. 10th Edit. 3«.6d. 

Algebra. By the Bev. C. Elsee, M.A. 6th Edit. is. 

Arithmetio. By A. Wiigley, M.A. 38. 6d. 

A Progressive Course of Examples. With Answers. By 

J. Watson, M.A. 5tb Edition. 28. 6d. 

Algebra. Progressive CJourse of Examples. By Bev. W. F. 

M'Michael, M-A., and B.Prowde Smith, M.A. 2ud Edition. 3s. 6d. With 
Answers. 4s. 6d. 

Plane Astronomy, An Introduction to. By P. T* Main, M.A. 
4th Edition. 48. 

Conio Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 
4th Edition. 4s. 6d. Solution to the Examples. 48. 

Elementary Conio Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. 
Besant, M.A. lln the Press, 

Statics, Elementary. By Bev. H. Goedwin, D.D. 2nd Edit. Ss, 

Hydrostatios, Elementary. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 10th Edit, is. 

Mensuration, An Elementary Treatise on. By B. T. Moore, M.A. 6^. 

Newton's Principla, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix ; and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Edition, by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s. 

Trigonoinetry, Elementary. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Optics, Geometrical. With Answers. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 8«. %d. 

Analytical Geometry for Schools. ByT.G.Vyvyan. 3rd Edit. 4s. 6d. 

Oreek Testament, Companion to the. By A. C. Barrett, A.M. 
4th Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 

Book of Common Prayer, An Historical and Explanatory Treatise 
on the. By W. Q. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition. Foap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Music, Text-book of. By H. C. Banister. 9th Edit, revised. 5s, 

Concise History of. By Bev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B. Mus. 

Oxon. 5th Edition revised. 3s. 6d. 



ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

See foregoing Series. 



GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 

Text-Book of Geometry. By T. S. Aldis, M.A. Small 8vo. 
4s. 6d. Part I. 2s. 6d. Part II. 2s. 

The Elements of Euclid. By H. J. Hose. Fcap. 8vo. is, 6d. 

Exercises separately. Is. 

The First Six Books, with Commentary by Dr. Lardner. 

lOth Edition. 8vo. 6s. 

The First Two Books explained to Beginners. By C. P. 



Mason, B.A. 2nd Edition. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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The SnunoiationB and Figures to £aoUd's Elements. By Bev. 

J. Brasae, D.D. New Edition. Fcap.Svo. U. On Oards, in case, 58. 6d. 
Without the Figures, 6d. r 

Bzertdses on Euolld and, in Modem Geometry. By J. McDowell, 
B.A. Osown 8yo. Szd Edition revised; . 6s. 

Geometrical Conio Sections. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 4th Edit. 

4t. 6<L Solution to the Examples. 4e. 

Elementary Geometrical Conio Sections. By W. H. Besant, 

M. A. \_In the press. 

Elementary Geometry of Conies. By C. Taylor, D.D. 3rd Edit. 
8vo. 4a 6d. 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geometry of Conies. 

By C. Taylor, M.A. 9vo. 15«. 

Solutions of Geometrical ^oblems, proposed at St. John's 

College from 1830 to 1846. By T. Gafildn, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

Trigonometry, Introduetion to Plane. By Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, 
Oharterhonse. Cn 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Elementary Trigonometxy. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 3<. 6d. 
An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, 

M.A. 56. 



ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 

AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

An Ixttrbduction to Analytical Plane Geomeitry. By W. P. 

Tambull,M.A. 8to. !&. 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 

By W. Walton, M.A. 8to. Ids. " * 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modem Analytical Geometry of 

Two Dimexuioiu. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. 8vo. 108. 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. S. Aldis, 
M.A. 2nd Edition revised. 8vo. Ss. 

Elementary Treatise on the Dififerential Calculus. By M. 

O'Brien, M.A. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Elliptic Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, M.A. 
Demy 8Vo. 150. 



MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

I 

statics, Elementary. By H. GoocLwin, D.D. Fcap. 8yo. 2nd 
Edition. Ss. 

Dynamics, A Treatise on Elementary. By W. (j^arnett, M.A. 
2nd Edition, drown 8yo. 68^ 

Elementary Mechanics, Problems in. By \V. Walton, M.A. New 

Edition. Grown 8vo. 6e. 

Theoretical Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton. 2nd Edit, 
revised and enlarged. Demy8vo. 168. 
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Hydrostatics. ByW.H.Besa]it,M.A. Fcap.Svo. 10th Edition. 48. 

Hydromechanics, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 8yo. 
New Edition revised. lOs. 6d. 

. Dyzutmics of a Particle, A Treatise on the. By W. H. Besant, M. A. 

[Preporing, 

Optics, Geometrical. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Fpap. 8vo. Zs, 6d. 

Doable Refraction, A Chapter on FresnePs Theory of. By W. S. 
Aldis, M.A. 8vo. 2«. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Gamett, M.A. Crown 
8to. 2nd Edition revised. Ss. Qd. 

Newton's Prinoipia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix ; and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. Bj J. H. Bvtfkifl, M.A. 5th 
Edition. Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 48. 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. Main, M.A. 

* Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 48. 

Astronomy, Practical and Spherical. ' By B. Main, M.A. 8yo. 14«. 

Astronomy, Elementary Chapters on, from the 'Astronomie 
Physique' of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 8vo. Se. 6d. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 
Facts and Formulse in. . By G. B. Smalley. 2nd Edition, revised by 
J. McDowell, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 

6th Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

Problems and Examples, adapted to the * Elementary Course of 
Mathematics.' 3rd Edition. 8vo. 58. 

Solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems and Examples. 

By W. W. Hutt, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. Ss. 

Pure Mathematics, Elementary Examples in. !By J. Taylor. 8yo. 
78. 6d. 

Mechajiics of Construction. With numerous Examples. By 
S. Fenwick,.F.R.A.S. 8vo. 128. 

Pure and Applied Calculation, Notes on the Principles of. By 

Bev. J. Ghallis, M.A. Demy 8vo. 158. 

Physios, The Mathematical Principle of. By Rev. J. ChaUis, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 58. 



TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by H. Trueman Wood, Secretary of the 
Society of Arts. 

1. Dyeing and Tissue Printing. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. 

[In the press. 

2. Iron and Steel. By Prof. A. K. Huntington, of King's College. 

IPrepanng. 

3. 'Cotton Manufacture. By Bichard Marsden, Esq., of Man- 
chester. ^Preparing. 

4. Telegraphs and Telephones. By W. H. Preece, F.R.S. 

[Preparing. 

6. Glass Manufacture. By Henry Chance, M.A. ; H. Powell, B.A. ; 
and John Hopkinson, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. In the press. 
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HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 

Rome and the Campagna. By B. Bum, M.A. With 85 En- 
gravings and 26 Maps and Plans. With Api)endix. 4to. 31. 3s, 

Old Home. A Handbook for Travellers. By B. Bum, M.A. 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Modem Europe. By Br. T. H. Dyer. 2nd Edition, revised and 
continued. 5 vols. Demy 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. 

The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 8vo. 16«. 

The History of Pompeii: its Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer. 3rd Edition, brought down to 187^. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Ancient Athens: its History, Topography, and Bemains. By 
T. H. Dyer. Snper.royal 8vo. Cloth. 11. &. 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By G. Long. 5 vols. 
8vo. 14s. each. 

A History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By 

0. H. Pearson, M.A. 2nd Edition revised and enlarged. 8ro. YoL I. 
168. VoLIL148. 

Historical Maps of England. By 0. H. Pearson. Folio. 2nd 
Edition revised. Sis. 6d. 

History of England, 1800-15. By Harriet Martineau, with new 
and copious Index. 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years' Peace, 1815-46. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 4 vols. S». 6d. each. 

A Practical Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes. 4th 

Edition. 8vo. 28. 

Student's Text-Book of English and G^eneral History. By 
D. Beale. Grovm 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. Library 
Edition, 8 vols. 78. 6d. each. Cheaper Edition, 6 vols. 58. each. Abridged 
Edition, 1 vol. 68. 6d. 

Eglnhard's Life of Karl the Great (Charlemagne). Translated 
wdth Notes, by W. Glaister, M.A., B.G.L. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 

Outlines of Indian History. By A. W. Hughes. Small post 

8vo. 38. 6d. 

The Elements of General History. By Prof. Tytler. New 

Edition, brought down to 1874. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ATLASES. 
An Atlas of Classical Geography. 24 Maps. By W. Hughes 

and Gt, Long, M.A. New Edition. Imxwrial 8vo. 128. Qd. 

A Grammar-School Atlas of Classical Geography. Ten Maps 

selected from the above. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. 5s. 

First Classical Maps. By the Bev. J. Tate, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
Imperial 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Standard Library Atlas of Classical Geography. Imp. Svo. Is. 6<2. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

WEBSTER'S DIGTIONABY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. With Dr. Malm's Etymology. 1 vol., 1628 Pages, 3000 lUus- 
trations. 2U. With Appendices and 70 additional pages of Illustra- 
tions, 1919 Pages, Sis. 6d. 
' Thx best p&acticai> English Dictionabt bxtast.' — Quarterly Review, 1873. 

Prospectuses, with specimen pagfts, post free on application. 

New Dictionary of the English Language. Combining Explan- 
ation with Etymology, and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the 
best Authorities. By Dr. Bdohardson. New Edition, with a Supplement. 
2 vols. 4to. 41. 148. 6d.; half russia, 51. 158. 6d.; russia, 61. 128. Supplement 
separately. 4to. 128. 

AnSvo. Edit, without the Quotations, 158.; half russia, 20s.; russia, 24s. 

Supplementary English Glossary. Containing 12,000 Words and 
Meanings occurring in English Literature, not found in any other 
Dictionary. By T. L. O. Davies. Demy 8yo. 16s. 

Dictionary of Corrupted Words. By Bev. A. S. Palmer, iin the press. 

Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. James Hadley, 
LL.D., Yale College. Fcap. 8ro. Is. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

15th Edition. Post 8vo. 48. 6d. 
Philological Essays. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.B.S. 8yo. 10a. 6(2. 
Language, its Origin and Development By T. H. Key, M.A, 

F.B.S. 8yo. 146. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. By Arch- 
deacon Smith. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. Ss. 

Synonyms Discriminated. 3y Archdeacon Smith. DemySyo. 16«. 

Bible English. By T. L. 0. Dayies. 5«. 

The Queen's English. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. By the 
late Dean Alford. 5th Edition. Fcap. Svo. 58. 

Etymological Glossary of nearly 2500 English Words de- 
rived from the Greek. By the Bev. E. J. Boyce. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

A Syriac Grammar. By G. Phillips, D.D. 8rd Edition, enlarged. 
Svo. 78. 6d. 

A Grammar of the Arabio Language. By Bev. W. J. Beau- 
mont, M.A. 12mo. 78. 



DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 

Novum Testamentum Grsecaun, Textus Stephanici, 1550. By 

P. H. Scrivener, A.M„ LL.D. New Edition. 16mo. 48. 6d. Also on 
Writing Paper, with Wide Margin. Half -bound. 128. 

By the same AutJior. 

Codex BezsB 6antabrigiensis. 4to. 26a. 

A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Beceived Text 
of the New Testament, with Oritical Introduction. 2nd Edition, revised. 
Fcap. Svo. 58. 

A Plain Introduotion to the Oritioiam of the New Testament. 

With Forty Facsimiles from Andent Manuscripts. 2nd Edition. Svo. 16s. 

Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament. Eor English 
Readers. Grown Svo. 68. 
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The New Testament for English Beaders. By the late H. Alf ord, 

D.D. Vol. I. Part I. Srd Bdit. 128. Vol. I. Part U. 2nd Edit. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. n. Part 1. 2nd Edit. 108. Vol. U. Part H. 2nd Bdit. 168. 

The Greek Testament. By the late H. Alford, D.D. Vol I. 6th 
Edit. II. 88. Vol. II. 6th Edit. 11. 48. Tol. III. 5tli Edit. 18«. Vol. IV. 
Part I. 4th Ibdit. 188. Vol. lY. Part n. 4th Edit. 148. Vol. IV. 11. 12s. 

Companion to the Greek Testament. By k, C. Barrett, M.A. 

4th Edition, revised. Foap. -Sro. 58. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with IntrodactionB,&e. 
By the Very Bev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. 8to. Vol. I. 4th Edition, 
188. Vol. U. 4th Bdit. 168. 

Abridged for Schools. Srd Edition. Grown 8to. 10«. 6d. 



History of the Artioles of Religion. By C. H. Hardwick. Srd 
Edition. Post 8to. 58. 

History of the Creeds. By J. B. Lumby, D.D. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 78. 6d. 

Pearson on the Creed. Carefully printed from an early edition. 
With Analysis and Index by E. Waif ord, M.A. Post 8to. 58. 

An Historical and Ezplsmatory Treatise on the Book of 

Common Prayer. By Bev. W. Gr. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition, enlarged. 
Small post 8to. 48. 6d. 

The New Table of Lessons Explained. By Bev. W. G. Humphry, 
B.D. Fcap. l8. 6d. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Chrirtian Year. By Rerr, W. Denton, A.M. New Edition. 
3 Yols. 8vo. 548. Sold separately. 

Commentary on the Epistles for the Sundays and other Holy 

Days of the Christian Year. By Bev. W. Denton, A. M. 2v«Is. 368. Sold 
separately. 

Commentary on the Acts. By Bev. W. Denton, A.M. Vol. I. 
8vo. 18s. Vol. n. 148. 

Notes on the Catechism. By Bev. Canon Barry, D.D. 6th Edit. 
Fcap. 28. 

Catechetical Hints and Helps. By Bev. E. J. Boyce, M.A. 4th 

Edition, revised. Fcap. 28. 6d. 

Examination Papers on Keligioas Instruction. By Bev. E. J. 
Boyoe. Sewed. l8. 6d. 

Church Teaching for the Church's Children. An Exposition 

of the Catechism. By the Bev. F. W. Harper. Sq. fcap. 28. 

The Winton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Teaching of the Church Catechism. By the late Bev. J. S. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. Srd Edition. Cloth, Ss.; or in Four Parts, sewed. 

The Church Teacher's Manual of Christian Instruction. By 

Bev. M. F. Sadler. 21st Thousand. 28. 6<1. 

Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Chris- 
tian Year, with Questions. Boyal^mo. 28. 6d.; cidf, 48. 6d. 

Butler's Analogy of Religion ; with Introduction and Index by 
Ber. Dr. Steere. New Edition. Foap. 3s. 64. 

Three ^ermona on Human Nature, and Dissertation on 

Virtue. By W. Vhewell, D.D. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
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LeotureB on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. By 
W. Whewell, D.D. Grown 8yo. Ss. 

Kent's Ckmmientary on International Law. By J. T. Abdy, 

LL.D. New and Cheap Edition. Grown Svo. lOs. 6d. 

A Manual of the Roman Civil Law. By G. Leapingwell, LL.D. 

8vo. 12s. 



FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

A series for use in Schools^ with Fjnglish Notes, grammatical and 
explanatory, amd renderings of difficult idiomatic expressions. 

Fcap. Svo. 

Sohiller's Wallenatein. By Dr. A. Buchheim. 3rd Edit. 6s. 6<2. 
Or the Lager and Piooolomini, Ss. 6(2. Wallenstein's Tod, 3s. 6d. 

Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 8a. 6d. 

Maria Stuart.. By V. Kastner. 3«. 

Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. . By E. Bell, M.A., and 
E. Wdlfel. 2s. 6d. 

Germsui Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By C. L. 
Bielefeld. 3rd Edition. 38. 6<1. 

Charles Xn., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 4th Edition. 3$. 6(!. 

Aventures de T616maque, par F6n61on. By 0. J. Delille. 2nd 
Edition. 48. 6d. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F. E. A. Gasc. 14th Edition. 3s, 

Ploolola, by X. B. Saintine. By Dr. Dubuc. 11th Thousand. 3s. 6d. 



FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

Twenty Lessons in French. With Yooabulary, giving the Pro- 
nunciation. By W. Brebner. Post Svo. 48. 

French Grammar for Public Schools. By Bey. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 
l^cap. Svo. 9th Edition, revised. 28. 6d. 

French Primer. By Bev. A. G. Glapin, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 4th Edit. 

Is. 

Primer of French Piiilology. By Bev. A. G. Glapin. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

Le Nouveau Tresor; or, French Student's Gompanion. By 
M. E. S. 16th Edition. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

F. E. A. GASC'S FRENGH GOUBSE. 

First French Book. Fcap Svo. 76th Thousand. Is. 6J. 
Second French Book. 37th Thousand. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Key to First and Second French Books. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6(2. 
French Fables for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. 14th Thousand. 

12mo. 2s. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 
Histoires Amusantes et Instructives. With Notes. 14th Thou. 

sand. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
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FraoUcal Guide to Modem Frenoh Conversation. 12tl>Thoa- 

sand. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. 4thEdkion. Fcap. 
8vo. 2«. 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or, Selections from 

the best BngliBh Prose Writers. 15th Thousand. Fcap. 870. 48. 6d. 
Key, 6s. 

Prosateurs Contemporains. With Notes. Svo. 6th Edition, 

revised. 5s. 

Le Petit Compagnon ; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 
lOth Thousand. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

An Improved Modem Pocket Dictionary of the French and 

English Languages. 30th Thousand, with Additions* 16mo. Cloth. 4s. 
Also in 2 yols.» in neat leatherette, 58. 

Modem French-English and English-French Dictionary. 2nd 
Edition, revised. In 1 vol. 12s. 60I. (formerly 2 vols. 258.) 

GOMBEBT'S FBENCH DBAMA. 

Being a Selection of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Moli5re, 

Bacine, OomeiUe, and Voltaire. With Amunents and Notes by A. 

Ck>mbert. New Edition, revised by F. E. A. Gasc. Fcap. 8vo. Is. each ; 

sewed, 6d. Contents. 

MoLiBBE :— Le Misanthrope. L'Avare. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Le 

Tartuffe. Le Malade Imaginaire. Les Femmes Savantes. Les Fonrberies 

de Scapin. Les Pr^enses Bidicales. L'Eoole des Femmes. L'Ecole des 

Maris. Le MMecin malgr^ Lui. 

Bjicivs: — Fh^re. Esther. Athalie. Iphig^nie. Les Plaideurs. La 

Th^alde ; or, Les Fr^res Ennemis. Andromaqne. Britannious. 

P. CoBNEiLLS: — LeCid. Horace. Cinna. Polyenote. 
Voltaire :— Zaire. 



GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 

Materials for German Prose Composition. By Dr Buchheim. 

7th Edition Fcap. 48. 6d. Key, 3s. 

A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Bev. A. C. 
Clapinand F. Holl MOller. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 28. 6d. 

Kotzebue's Der Gefangene. With Notes by Dr. W. Stromberg. 1$, 



ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 

A Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. Jas. Hadley, 
LL.D., of Yalo College. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

The Elements of the English Language. By £. Adams, Ph.D. 

18th Edition. Post Svo. 48. 6d. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By 
E. Adams, Ph.D. 8th Edition. Fcap. Svo. 28. 

By C. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 

First Notions of Grammar for Yonng Learners. Fcap. Svo. 
10th Thousand. Cloth. Sd. 

Fhrst steps in English Grammar for Junior Classes. Demy 
18mo. New Edition. Is. 
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Outlines of English Grammar for the use of Junior Glasses. 

26th Thonsand. Grown 8vo. 2s. 

English Grammar, inclnding the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. 24th Edition. 77th Thousand. Grown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

A Shorter English Grammar, with copious Exercises. 8th Thou- 
sand. Grown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

English Grammar Fractice, being the Exercises separately. Is, 

Edited for Middle- Class Examinations, 

With Notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, Book I. With Life. 3rd Edit. Post8vo. 

2». 
^Book n. With Life. 2nd Edit. Post Svo. 2s. 

Book m. With Life. ' Post Svo. 2». 

Gtoldsmith's Deserted Village. With Life. Post Bto. Is. 6d. 

Cowper's Task, Book n. With Life. Post Svo. 2s. 

Thomson's Spring. With Life. Post Svo. 2». 

Winter. With Life. Post Svo. 2s. 



Fraotical Hints on Teaching. By Bev. J. Menet, M.A. 5th Edit. 
Grown Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 

Test Lessons in Dictation. 2nd Edition. Paper cover, Is. 6(2. 

Questions for Examinations in English Literature. By Bev. 

W. W. Skeat, Prof, of Anglo-Saxon at Gambridge UniversitF^. 2^. 6d. 

Drawing Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. Ohlong Svo. I2s. Sold 
also in parts at Is. each. 

PoetSy for the School-room. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. Is. M. 

Geographical Text-Book ; a Practical Geography. By M. E. S. 

12mo. 2s. 

The Blank Maps done up separately, 4to. 2a. oolonred. 

Loudon's (Mrs.) Entertaining Naturalist. New Edition. Bevised 

by W. 8. DaUas, F.L.S. 5s. 

Handbook of Botany. New Edition, greatly enlarged by 

D. Wooster. Fcap. 2$. 6d. 

The Botanist's Pocket-Book. With a copious Lidex. By W. B. 
Hayward. 3rd Edit, revised. Grown Svo. Gloth limp. 4s. 6d. 

Ezperimenteil Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stockhardt. 
By G. W. Heaton. Post Svo. 68. 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. 12th Edit. 4to. 
3s. 6d. 

A New Manual of Book-keeping. By P. Crellin, Accountant. 
Grown 8vo. 3$. 6d. 
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Piotare Sohool-Books. In Simple Language, with numerous 
DliutraUonB. Bojal 16mo. 

School Primer. 6d.— Sohool Reader. By J. TillearcL !«.— Poetry Book 
for BohoolB. Is.— The Life of Joseph. !«.— The Scriptnre Parables. By the 
Ber. J. B. Clarke. Is.— The Scriptnre Miracles. By the B«y. J. E. Clarke. 
Is.— The liTew Testament History. By the B«y. J. G. Wood, M.A. Is.— The 
Old Testament History. By the Bey. J. G. Wood, M.A. Is.— The Story of 
Bnnyan's Pilgrim's ProRress. Is. — The Life of Christopher Colnmbns. By 
Sarah Orompton. Is.— The Life of Martin Anther. By Sarah Crompton. Is. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

In 8 vols. Limp cloth, 6(2. each. 

The Oat and the Hen ; Sam and his Dog B«d-leg ; Bob and Tom Lee ; A 

Wreck The New-bom Lamb ; Bosewood Box ; Poor Fan ; Wise Dog; ^The 

Three Monkeys Story of a Cat, told by Herself The Blind Boy ; The Mute 

Girl; A New Tale of Babes in a Wood The Deyandthe Knight ; The New 

Bank-note ; The Royal Visit ; A King's Walk on a Winter's Day Qneen Bee 

and Busy Bee GuH's Crag, a Story of the Sea. 

First Book of Geography. 3y C. A. Johns. Is. 



BELL'S READING-BOOKS. 

FOB SOHOOLS AND PABOCHIAL LIBRARIES. 

The popularity which the ' Books for Young Readers ' haye attained is 
a Buffloient proof that teachers and pupils alike approye of the use of inter- 
esting stories, with a simple plot in place of the dry combination of letters and 
syllables, making no impression on the mind, of which elementary reading. 
l>ookg generally consist. 

The Publishers haye therefore thought it adyisable to extend the application 
of this principle to books adapted for more advanced readers. 

Now Beady. Post 8vo. Strongly bound. 
Masterman Ready. By Captain Manyat, B.N. Is. Qd. 
The Settlers in Canada. By Captain Marryat, B.N. Is. 6c2. 
Parables from Kature. (Selected.) By Mrs. Gatty. Is. 
Friends in Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfiyn. Is. 
Robinson Crusoe. Is. Qd, 

Andersen's Danish Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. Is. 
Southey's Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) Is. 
Ghrimm's Gterman Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. Id*. 
Life of the Duke of Wellington, with Maps and Plans. Ix. 
Marie; or, Glimpses of Life in France. By A. E. Ellis. Is. 
Poetry for Boys. By D. Munro. Is. 
Edgeworth's Tales ; a Selection. Is. 
Great Englishmen ; Short Lives for Young Childreu. Is. 

Others in Preparation. f ' 
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